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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT THE MEETING IN BOSTON, MASS., 1917 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred 
twenty-ninth regular meeting since its establishment, was held 
in Boston, Mass., in the House of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of Easter Week, April 10th and 11th, 1917. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 








Abbott DeLong Jastrow Ogden, Miss 
Abbott, Mrs. Edgerton Jewett Sanders 
Albright Ellis Kellner Schmidt 
Arnold Fullerton Kyle Schoff 
Barret Gavin Lanman Steele 
Barton Gellot Magoun Tedeshe 
Bates, Mrs. Gottheil Martin Torrey 
Breasted Grant Montgomery Vaschalde 
Burrage Gray Moore, G. F. Warren 
Cadbury Gray, Mrs. Moore, Mrs.G. F. Werren 
Carnoy Haas Morgenstern Westermayr 
Chester Hanchett, Mrs. Muss-Arnolt Winslow 
Clay Haupt Nies, J. B. Wolfson 
Coomaraswamy Hopkins Ogden Worrell 
Crandon Hussey, Miss 


[Total: 58] 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning, beginning at 
11:15 A. m., the President, Professor Barton, being in the chair. 
The reading of the Proceedings of the meeting in Washing- 
ton, April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1916, was dispenst with, as 


they had been publisht in the JouRNAL (36. 428-443). 


There 


being no corrections, they were approved as printed. 
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The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Lanman, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon at 
two, Wednesday morning at half past nine, Wednesday after- 
noon at two. A fifth session, if it should be found desirable to 
hold one, was appointed for Thursday morning at half past 
nine. It was announst that there would be an informal gather- 
ing of the members on Tuesday evening in the Reading Room of 
the House of the American Academy; that the session on Wed- 
nesday morning would be devoted to papers dealing with the 
historical study of religion and to those of a more general 
character; that the members of the Society were invited to be 
the guests of the local members at luncheon—the ladies at the 
College Club, the men at the Harvard Club—on Wednesday ai 
one o’clock; that the annual dinner, at which the local mem- 
bers would entertain the visiting members, would take place 
at the Hotel Brunswick on Wednesday evening at half past 
seven; and that a committee of local members would be glad 
to show visitors over the Widener Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Semitic Museum, the University Museum, and other 
points of interest in Cambridge, at the close of the meeting. 

It was voted to send a telegram of greeting to the Society’s 
oldest member, Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, and likewise to 
Professor Crawford H. Toy. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the following report : 

On account of the continuance of the war in Europe, the international 
correspondence of the Society continues to be at a lo eb, and the Sec- 
retary’s duties during the past year hav been concernd mainly with our 
internal and domestic affairs. . 

This year has been markt by one event of prime importance in the his- 
tory of our Society—the formation of a Middle West Branch. At last 
year’s meeting the Directors appointed a committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Breasted, Olmstead, Morgenstern, and Clay, to consider the founding 
of such a branch. This committee cald a meeting of Orientalists of the 
Middle West, to convene at Chicago on January 27th, 1917. An excellent 
program was arranged and successfully carried out. An account of the 
proceedings has been publisht in the JOURNAL (36. 423-425). The attend. 
ance at the meeting, the interest shown, and the number of new members 
pledgd to our Society hav alredy justified the formation of this branch, 
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which wil, I believ, be of the greatest benefit to the work of the Society 
as a whole. 

The program of the meetings this year has been arranged according 
to the plan adopted last year, which seemd to prove successful and satis- 
factory. In order to facilitate and encourage general discussion, the 
authors of the papers to be presented wer askt this year to submit in 
advance brief abstracts of their communications, these abstracts to be sent 
to all members indicating their intention to be present. The same abstracts 
hav also been sent to the press of Boston, in the hope of calling atten- 
tion to the work of the Society by facilitating the publication of accurat 
newspaper reports. 

Deth has been unusually severe on the membership of the Society during 
the past twelvmonth. It has deprived us of twelv members, nine activ and 
three honorary, som of them of great distinction in the field of Oriental 
studies and activ in the work of our Society. 

AUGUSTE BaRTH, easily the dean of French Indologists, died at Paris 
on the 15th of April, 1916, in his 83d year. He had been an honorary 
member of the Society since 1898. He was also an honorary member of 
the British Royal Asiatic Society, a corresponding member of the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Sciences, a member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, and a member of numerus other lerned societies. M. Barth 
never held any academic post, and indeed had little academic training; 
he was a self-made scolar. His Religions de l’Inde (Paris, 1879) was not 
only the first work of its kind cronologically, but was remarkable in other 
respects. Few books hav ever been written on so large a field which 
wer so thoroly original, and few books so original hav been at the same 
time so lucid, so sane, and so comprehensiv. It is these caracteristics that 
hav combined to make the book one of prime value even to this day. 
And these ar the caracteristics of all of Barth’s later work, which has 
consisted mostly of critiques and reviews, somtimes dealing with single 
publications, somtimes summing up the general progress of knoledge on 
a more or less wide field. It may fairly be said that many of Barth’s 
brief articles hav been worth more than stout books, and that many of 
his reviews hav been more valuable than the works which occasiond them. 

JAMES BurGEss, C.I.E., LL.D., who had been an honorary member of this 
Society since 1899, died at his home in Edinburgh on Oct. 3d, 1916, at 
the age of 84. Because of the fact that he establisht both the Indian 
Antiquary (in 1872) and the Epigraphia Indica (first volume publisht 
in 1892) and because of his numerus monumental publications he may 
rightfully be designated as in large mesure the founder of the modern 
science of Indian archeology and epigrafy. He became hed of the Archae- 
ological Survey of Western India in 1873, of the Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India in 1881, and of the united Archaeological Surveys of 
India in 1886. Among his most important works ar: The Cave Temples 
of India (with J. Fergusson, 1880); Buddhist Caves and their Inscrip- 
tions (1883); and Cave Temples of Eluraé (1887). 

Professor Sir GASTON MASPERO died on June 30th, 1916, at the age of 
70. By his deth our Society lost one of its most eminent honorary mem- 
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bers (he was elected in 1898) and the world one of its most distinguisht 
seolars. His life was markt by extraordinary activity and usefulness and 
was crownd with almost evry honor that a man of lerning cud covet, from 
the time when he was made Professor of Egyptology in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes at the age of twenty-three, and in the Collége de France 
at the age of twenty-seven, to the year 1909, when he receivd the dis- 
tinction (rare for a forener) of an English knighthood in recognition of 
his achievments as Director of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. The 
value of his contributions to Egyptology is held to be enormus. He was, 
moreover, one of that never too common type of scolars who kno how 
to combine scientific industry and accuracy with lucid and skilful popular 
presentation. His Ancient History of the Peoples of tlhe Classical Orient 
has made those erly times alive and real for those who cud not follo his 
scientific investigations. 

We all feel not only professionally but also personally the deepest 
sense of bereavment in the loss of Dr. WILLIAM HAYES WarD, whose long 
life of usefulness ended on August 28th, 1916. He was one of our oldest 
members, having joind the Society in 1869; and for many years he was 
one of the leaders in the Society’s work. He was President from 1890 
to 1894 and again in 1909-1910. No few sentences cud adequatly express 
what Dr. Ward has been to our Society. Rather than attempt such a 
task, I refer to Professor Jastrow’s able memorial sketch recently printed 
in the JOURNAL (36. 233-241). 

Another of our most activ and distinguisht members, the Rev. Dr. 
FRANCIS Brown, died in New York on October 15th, 1916. He had been 
connected since 1879 with Union Theological Seminary, where he became 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 1890 and President in 
1908. He was not only one of the most noted theologians of the country, 
but also an eminent Orientalist and productiv scolar, especially in the field 
of Hebrew lexicografy. He was activly interested in the work of the 
Society, of which he had been a loyal and devoted member since 1881. 

Oriental studies generally and Egyptological researches in particular hav 
lost a generus supporter in Mr. EcKLEY BRINTON Coxe, JR., of Philadel- 
phia, who died on September 20th, 1916. Tho not a scolar by training, 
he took an activ and intelligent interest in the antiquities of Egypt from 
an erly period of his life, and repeatedly visited that country. Later he 
fitted out two expeditions to Nubia and Egypt, which wer conducted by 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, in 1907 and again in 1915. The 
latter expedition was stil engaged in fruitful reserch at the time of its 
patron’s deth. Mr. Coxe was president of the Board of Managers of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and was a life member of 
our Society, which he joind in 1913. 

Professor LEvI H. ELWELL, a member of the Society since 1883, died 
on December 27th, 1916. He had been on the staff of Amherst College 
since 1877, as instructor and professor in the departments of Latin and 
Greek. His claim to distinction as an Orientalist rests on the fact that 
he prepared the first Pali book ever issued in America—the Nine Jatakas 
(1886), a most convenient little volume, which has been useful to many a 
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student beginning the study of Pali. Among his avocations wer botany and 
genealogy, on both of which subjects he wrote many minor articles and 
som books. 

Professor HENRY FERGUSON, who became a member of the Society in 
1876, died at his home in Hartford, Conn., on March 30th, 1917, in his 
70th year. He was a man of varied interests and manifold activities—a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church, a professor of History and Politica! 
Seience, an educator (he was for som years hed of St. Paul’s School 
at Concord, N. H.), and an author of books and monografs on historical 
subjects. 

Dean SAMUEL Hart, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., died February 25th, 1917. 
He, too, had a wide range of interests, and he attaind markt distinction in 
several fields. For many years he was professor—first of Mathematics, 
then of Latin—in Trinity College. He became professor and vice-dean 
in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., in 1899, and dean in 
1908. This last position he held at the time of his deth. He was also 
secretary of the House of Bishops of his Church since 1886; president of 
the Connecticut Historical Society since 1900; and a senator of Phi Beta 
Kappa since 1892. He was a classicist of distinction; edited the Satires 
of Persius and of Juvenal; and was at one time secretary and later 
president (1892) of the American Philological Association. He was also 
activly interested in Oriental, especially Hebrew, studies, and edited the 
Mozarabiec liturgy. He was a member of the Society since 1879. 

The Rev. Huco W. HorrMaNN, Ph.D., for twenty-two years pastor of 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., died very sud- 
denly on February 3d, 1917. He was formerly a student of Semitic lan- 
guages at New York University, under Professor Prince, and had been a 
member of the Society since 1899. 

Professor PERCIVAL LOWELL, the celebrated astronomer, died on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1916, at Flagstaff, Arizona. His scientific and scolarly activi- 
ties wer confined to the field of astronomy, in which he was not only an 
able scolar but also a brilliant popularizer. But his activ interest in the 
Orient is attested by his authorship of such books as The Soul of the 
Far East, Occult Japan, ete., as wel as by his membership in our Society 
(since 1893) and in the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Rev. HERVEY BOARDMAN VANDERBOGART, a member of the Society 
since 1911, died on January 30th, 1917. He was a graduate of Trinity 
College (1903), and had been a member of the faculty of Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., since 1910. 

In concluding this report the Corresponding Secretary desires to express 
his very grateful appreciation of the cordial and helpful co-operation 
accorded him by his fello members and especially by the Recording Sec- 
retary, Dr. Haas. 


Tribute was paid to some of the members whose death was 
reported: Professor Hopkins spoke on M. Barth and Mr. 
Burgess; Professor Lanman made appreciative remarks concern- 
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ing Professor Hart, Professor Elwell, Mr. Burgess, and M. 
Barth; Professor Jastrow spoke on Mr. Coxe; Professors Gott- 
heil and Barton and Mr. Steele referd to the character and 
achievements of President Brown. 

Professor Lanman then read a letter from Ceylon regarding 
the publication of commentaries on the Buddhist Tripitaka and 
their gratuitous distribution to libraries in this country. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING Dec. 31, 1916 


Receipts 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1915 ............... $3195.36 
SEE, EID ican ie dig are Sew 6 Mik ule a Weenie aelee ee $1518.15 
ee EN ony a vaninan aac nenetn <b easenikenas 75.00 
ee ee ere ree 273.59 
Interest on bonds: Virginian Railway Co. ............. 50.00 
Lackawanna Steel Co. ............. 100.00 
Minn. General Electric Co. ......... 50.00 

Interest on balances, to June 30, 1916 ................. 164.96 2231.70 

$5427.06 

Expenditures 
Printing of the Journal, vol. 36, part 1 ............... $528.11 
SE viv cveecndceéuseusresaneenwavees 200.00 
Printing, postage, and clerical work for the Corresponding 

EE a hea ek ce a kaies Wana ke OEE ae 92.61 
Printing of notices concerning the Journal ............ 14.02 
Printing bills, ete., and mailing for the Treasurer ...... 19.80 
Library account: pestage, war tax on shipments, etc. .... 8.74 
EE EE i cwakwivaniwnbecssonnwn 472.00 

classification of Japanese books ...... 12.50 1347.78 

Le ee re — 4079.28 

$5427.06 


In addition to the balance of $4079.28 deposited with Yale University, 
the Treasurer of that institution holds the following bonds for the Treasurer 
of the Society: 


2 Lackawanna Steel Company .................. $2000 
1 Minneapolis General Electric Company ......... 1000 
1 Virginian Railway Company .................. 1000 
2 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway ........ 2000 
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At the last meeting the Treasurer requested the permission of the 
Society to make a readjustment of the funds, so as to create a Life Mem- 
bership Fund and to re-establish a fund to be known as the Whitney Fund. 
He also asked for permission to fix a stated sum as principal for the 
Bradley and Cotheal Funds, so that the interest accruing could be used 
for publication and other purposes. The Directors authorized him, pro- 
vided there be no legal obstacles, to use the surplus of all funds above 
the original amount, and the interest annually accruing thereon, for the 
re-establishment of such funds as may have been allowed to lapse, and 
for the publication of the Journal and other works. 

Subsequently, in examining the minutes of the Society, the Treasurer 
found that practically everything that he had asked permission to do had 
years ago been ordered by the Society. 

The minutes for May, 1890, state that ‘the Treasurer reported a gift 
from Mr. A. I. Cotheal of New York, one of the oldest members of the 
Society, and long a director, of one thousand dollars intended by the donor 
as a nucleus of a Publication Fund and prescribed by him to be invested 
that its interest may be used to help in defraying the cost of the Journal 
and Proceedings’ (PAOS 15. ii). 

Two years later we find it recorded that ‘the Treasurer further received, 
April 4, 1892, from an anonymous giver, the sum of one thousand dollars 
(not included in the foregoing statement) to be added to the Society’s 
Publication Fund; the principal of said sum to be left intact, and its 
interest to be used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publica- 
tion. The gift was made as ‘‘a help to the Society’’ and in the hope 
that the gift—along with the gift of the like sum from Mr. Cotheal—might 
serve as a ‘‘ suggestion and encouragement to others to do likewise’’ ’ (PAOS 
15. exlii). The Treasurer wishes to add that the anonymous benefactor 
was the late William Dwight Whitney. 

In April, 1892, it was voted ‘that henceforth the fees received in com- 
position for annual assessments to constitute Life Members be treated by the 
Treasurer as part of the Capital Fund of the Society’ (PAOS 15. exliii). 

In going back to the minutes of May, 1865, nearly thirty years earlier, 
shortly after the death of the Hon. Charles W. Bradley, LL.D., of New 
Haven, we find it recorded that his donations to the Society’s collections of 
books and MSS. had been vastly greater than those of any other person, and 
that, by means of personal solicitation he had brought to the treasury more 
than a thousand dollars, a part of it for the specific object of the purchase 
of a font of Chinese type (PAOS 8. Ixii). 

After careful consideration of all matters connected with these founda- 
tions and the present financial status of the Society, the Treasurer wishes 
to present the following list of capitalized funds, the interest of which 
ean be used for publication purposes, at the same time expressing the 
hope that the reports of Treasurers in future will annually record them 
for the benefit of the members, as a ‘suggestion and encouragement to 
others to do likewise.’ 
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CAPITALIZED FUNDS 





Charles W. Bradley Fund .............. $3000 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund ............. 1500 
William Dwight Whitney Fund ......... 1000 
Life Membership Fund ................ 2075 

$7575 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 

F. W. WILLIAMS reo 
CHarLes C. Torrey } 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., April 4, 1917. 


It was voted to postpone consideration of the remaining items 
of business to the next business session on Wednesday afternoon. 
The President then deliverd the annual address, the subject 
being ‘Ancient Babylonian Expressions of the Religious Spirit.’ 

In view of the length of the morning session it was decided 
to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. instead of at 2 p. mM. Thereupon, 
at 1:15 p. M., the Society took a recess until the time set. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session began at 2:36 Pp. M., with the President in 
the chair. According to the fixt program prepared by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Society proceeded at once to the 
hearing of communications, in the following order: 


Professor E. Grant, of Smith College: Smith College tablets of the 
period of the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

Nearly a score of tablets from the collection at Smith College, 
presented in facsimile, transliteration, and translation. They com- 
prise court agreements, sales, loans, leases, receipts, and lists from 
the reigns of Samsuiluna, Abi-eshua, Ammiditana, etc. One espe- 
cially interesting tablet is a legal document concerning the family 
status of a sacred woman of the god Ramman. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: Added etymo- 
logical notes on the Old Persian Inscriptions. (Presented in brief abstract 
by the Corresponding Secretary.) 

(1) Etymological support of the interpretaticn of OP. am’utha 
as a verbal form, meaning ‘he fied.’ (2) A possible additional item 
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of testimony from the Baluchi that the adjective OP. wvdmrsiyus 
means ‘by a natural death.’ (3) Brief etymological comments on 
some other OP. words. 

Professor L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: Hindu sculpture and archi 
tecture. 

If the conclusions of the modern psychology of beauty be accepted, 
there appear reasons why later Hindu sculpture falls far short of 
high attainment: the effort to portray the spiritual by violating the 
laws of matter and by misrepresenting its organized forms is an 
illogical proceeding, as might be expected from artists who handled 
a material whose very existence was held to be an illusion. The aims 
of architecture seem to hold it back from the greatest faults of Hindu 
sculpture. 

Professor J. H. BREASTED, of the University of Chicago: The earliest 
boats on the Nile. (Illustrated with photographic projections.)—Remarks 
by Mr. Schoff and Dr. Nies. 

Professor E. W. Hopxins, of Yale University: Indic and Indian religious 
parallels. [Printed in the JouRNAL, 37. 72-84.]—Remarks by Professors 
Carnoy and Jastrow. 

Dr. J. B. Nizs, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Is UMMA#i the correct reading for 
the ideogram GIS-U Hki?—Remarks by Professor Clay. 

The author has in his collection a tablet in which the city Umma is 
mentioned written not GIS-U Hki as usual, but UMMAki. This does 
not prove that the latter is the same as the former, but it points in 
that direction, and it does prove that there was a city named Umma 

4 in Babylonia. 

Professor K. FULLERTON, of the Oberlin School of Theology: Does 

Isaiah teach the inviolability of Jerusalem at Is. 10. 5-15?—Remarks by 





: Professor Arnold. 
The chief problem of anti-Assyrian prophecies is whether Isaiah 
j taught the inviolability of Zion. Is. 10. 5-15 is the key to these prophe- 
cies. Vs. 13-15 and vs. 5-7a indicate a contrast between Jahweh’s and 


Assyria’s theories of Assyria’s conquests. Jahweh’s theory: Assyria is 
his instrument of punishment; Assyria’s theory: Assyria conquers in its 
own power. Vs. 7b-12 indicate a contrast between Jahweh’s and Assy- 
ria’s plans. Jahweh’s plan: chastisement, Jerusalem to be ultimately 
saved; Assyria’s plan: destruction. Vs. 7b-12 in their present form 
are secondary. Conclusion: Isaiah does not teach the inviolability of 
Jerusalem. 

Professor J. A. MONTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: A 

Christian incantation bowl in the ‘Manichaean’ script. 

An example of a well-known class of charms from Babylonia, written 
on the inside of clay bowls, in an Aramaic dialect. This case is 
unique, as the charm includes, along with the invocation of pagan and 
Jewish deities and angels, also the Trinitarian formula. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: Three passages from the 
Koran: 1. The shahddat al-bain (5. 105). 2. ‘The dog Raqim’ (18. 8, 
17). 3. An emendation of the text (64. 14). 
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The Corresponding Secretary then presented in abstract 
papers submitted by members unable to be present at the 
sessions, in the following order: 


Dr. F. R. BLAKE and Dr. A. Emser, of Johns Hopkins University: A 
new Hebrew Grammar. 

The authors have felt the need of a practical Hebrew grammar, and 
the present work is an attempt to supply that want. It is believed 
that the combined labors of two scholars, one especially interested in 
linguistic science and one with a native command of Hebrew, will 
produce a work better adapted to the needs of students than any 
yet publisht. 

The grammar will consist of two volumes, the first containing all 
the most essential facts, and the second enlarging on and supple- 
menting the first. The chief features of the work will be: scientific 
accuracy, practical arrangement, simplification of difficult points, con- 
versation, chrestomathy. 

Dr. F. R. BuaKxe, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The etymology of 
the Semitic particle ka, ‘like’; (b) The compound particle ki-im in 
Hebrew.—Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

(a) The Semitic particle ka is supposed by many to be a noun 
meaning ‘likeness’ standing in the construct state before a genitive. 
It seems, however, to be identical with the demonstrative element k 
which occurs in many demonstrative pronouns, e. g. Arabic dhalika, 
Aramaic dek, Ethiopic zeku, etc. That such is the case seems to be 
shown by the fact that comparative particles meaning ‘as, so,’ in 
other languages are often derived from pronominal elements; e. g. 
English so and as (originally al-so) are connected with the Indo- 
European pronominal root sva (Skt. sva, Lat. suus, ‘his, her’), ete. 

(b) The compound particle ki-im has a variety of meanings depend- 
ing on the various meanings of ki and im. Its most important mean- 
ing is ‘but’ after a negative, German sondern. In this meaning it 
referred originally to what preceded, the adversative idea referring 
to what follows being developed as the result of the collocation. In 
such a sentence in Hebrew as ‘the horse is not white but black’ the 
original meaning was either ‘the horse is not white, if not (so, then) 
black’ or ‘. . . not white, verily not, (it is) black.’ Both concep- 
tions are supported by parallels in other languages. 

Professor E. W. Fay, of the University of Texas: Indo-Iranian direction 
adjectives. 

Notes on the etymology of several such adjectives: ji-h-md-, pos- 
terius ajc, ete. 

Dr. B. Laurer, of the Field Museum of Natural History: The vigesimal 
and decimal systems in the Ainu numerals, and some remarks on Ainu 
phonology. 

In the first part of this paper an analysis is given of the numerals 
common to the three principal dialects of Ainu, those of Yezo, Sag- 
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halin, and Kuril. This system is thoroly vigesimal, the number 5 
being exprest by the word for ‘hand’ and the highest unit being 
20. Years ago the writer found in the southeastern part of Saghalin 
also a decimal system of counting, hitherto unknown. It is shown 
that this progress was made under the influence of the Manchu, who 
establisht some kind of suzerainty over Saghalin in the 18th century. 
The second part of the investigation is devoted to a discussion of the 
phonetics of the Ainu speech with special reference to the Saghalin 
dialect, the writer comparing his own data and conclusions with the 
observations recently made by a Polish scholar, Pil’sudski, and Abbé 
Rousselot. An attempt is made at reconstructing the ancient con- 
sonantal system of the language, which bears no resemblance to any 
language with which Ainu has erroneously been compared, that is, 
Altaic, Indo-European, Semitic, or Bask. Ainu is at present an iso- 
lated language, its congeners, if they ever existed, being extinct long 
ago. 

Dr. I. M. CASANowicz, of the U. S. National Museum: Jewish amulets 
in the United States National Museum. [Printed in the JOURNAL, 37. 
43-56. ] 

Dr. MosEs SEIDEL, of Johns Hopkins University: U as an old plural end- 
ing of the Hebrew noun. 


The schedule of papers for the session being thus completed, 
the Society proceeded to the consideration of items of business 
not taken up at the morning session. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing report: 


The work of cataloguing the Library, which was made possible by gen- 
erous gifts from Professor J. R. Jewett and appropriations from the 
Society’s treasury, is now practically completed. Besides the regular 
catalog, there has been prepared a shelf-list, which will be used in the 
printing of the catalog for distribution to the members. 

Professor Torrey has very kindly rendered valuable services in connec- 
tion with the Turkish books in Arabic characters, as well as the Turkish 
and Arabie manuscripts; and Professor Hopkins has been helpful in the 
listing of the Sanskrit works. The Librarian wishes to express here his 
gratitude to these scholars. The books in Chinese and Japanese have been 
classified by students acquainted with these languages. There remain 
about 50 Arabic books and 50 Turkish books in Armenian characters, which 
the Librarian hopes to see catalogued without delay. 

It is hoped that the printed list may be in the hands of the members 
before the next meeting. The cost of publishing it, estimated to be 
between five and six hundred dollars, will be covered, if at all possible. 
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without recourse to the funds of the Society. A gift of $100 for this 
purpose has been received from Mrs. James B. Nies; other gifts that the 
Librarian hoped to be able to announce have not yet materialized. 

The Librarian takes this occasion to repeat that he is ready to lend 
the books of the Society to the members. In this way the Library can 
be of service especially to those far removed from the large libraries of 
the land. 

The following is a list of the principal accessions during the past year: 
The Dinkard, ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, vol. 15. 

An Expression of the Lore of the Avesta, by Lawrence H. Mills. 

A List of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur, by Edward 
Chiera. 

Public Administration in Ancient India, by Pramathanath Banerjea. 

South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, by H. Krishna Sastri. 

Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore, no. 1, by R. Narasimhachar. 

Le Livre de la Création et de 1’Histoire, by Cl. Huart. 

Tarikh-i Jahain-Gusha of Juwayni, by Mirza Muhammad of Qazwin. 

Aérpatastain and Nirangastan . . . tr. by Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara. 

The Coming and Passing of Zoroaster, by Ruby. 

The Poetry of Ancient Persia, by M. Pithawalla. 

The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, by R. V. Russell, 
vols. 1, 2, 4. 

The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat al-Qulub, by Hamd Allah Mustaufi 
al-Qazvini. 

The Origins of the Islamic State, by Ahmad ibn Yahya, called al-Baladhuri, 
tr. P. K. Hitti, vol. 1. 

The Shans, by W. W. Cochrane, vol. 1. 

Some Principles of Algonquin Word-formation, by W. Jones. 

An Account of the Different Existing Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, by 
S. K. Belvalkar. 

Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, by R. Brandstetter. 

The Educational Directory of India, 1916. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Corresponding Secretary then presented the report of 
the Directors regarding new members, recommending the elec- 
tion of 72 corporate and 2 honorary members. In order 
to give the Directors opportunity for further consideration, 
it was voted to postpone the election of corporate members 
to a subsequent session. The honorary members were elected 
by unanimous vote, as follows: 


Professor EDOUARD CHAVANNES 
Professor SyLvAIn LE&vI 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1917-1918 
The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1917-1918, consisting of Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff, and Dr. James B. Nies, presented its report thru Dr. 
Ogden, as follows: 


President—Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

Vice Presidents—Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of New York; Pro- 
fessor Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Franklin Edgerton, of Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal—Professor James A. Montgomery, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Directors, Class of 190—Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor 
James Richard Jewett, of Cambridge; Professor Roland G. Kent, of 
Philadelphia. 


The officers thus nominated were thereupon duly elected. 
The Society then adjourned for the day. 


THIRD SESSION 
The third session began at 9:32 A. M. on Wednesday morning, 
in the House of the Academy, with the President in the chair. 
The Corresponding Secretary read a telegram from Professor 
Gildersleeve in which he thankt the Society for its message of 
greeting and sent best wishes for the success of the meeting. 
The following communication was then presented : 


Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: The need of an American 
Oriental Review.—Remarks by Professors Lanman, Clay, and Barton. 


After the discussion it was voted to refer the question of the 
establishment of an American Oriental Review to the Publica- 
tion Committee with power to take action, if feasible. 

The reading of communications was continued, as follows: 


Mr. L. DomIniANn, of the American Geographical Society: The site of 
Constantinople: a factor of historical value. (Presented in abstract by 
the Corresponding Secretary.) [Printed in the JourNAL, 37. 57-71.] 

Professor C. R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: The Harvard Oriental 
Series: its purpose and setbacks and progress.—Remarks by Mr. Wester- 
mayr, Professor Fullerton, Dr. Coomaraswamy, and Professor Barton. 
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This series, founded about twenty-five years ago by Professor Lan- 
man with the aid of the late Henry Clarke Warren, consists of texts 
and translations of the literary monuments of ancient India, and of 
investigations concerning the history and religious antiquities of India. 
The war is hampering the whole undertaking in the gravest manner, 
in part because the contributors are scholars of Europe and India, in 
part because the Oriental printing is done at Oxford and Bombay. In 
spite of all this, however, 21 volumes are out, 3 nearly finisht vol- 
umes are held up by the war, and 8 are in press and should be ready 
in a few weeks—32 in all—while yet others are far advanst in prepa- 


ration or nearly ready in manuscript. 


The Society voted to extend its congratulations to Professor 


Lanman on the splendid results of his labors in conducting this 
great enterprise. 


Further communications were then presented, in the follow- 


ing order: 


Professor J. MORGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 


Semitic birth ceremonies and the rite of cireumcision.—Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Jastrow and Dr. Kyle. 


Various peculiar rites were performed by Semitic peoples at child- 
birth, such as offering a tabu-sacrifice, cutting the child’s first hair, 
rubbing the child with salt, ete. At birth and for seven days there- 
after a child was thought to be under the influence of evil spirits 
and therefore tabu. It was freed by the performance of these rites, 
usually on the eighth day after birth. Similar rites were performed 
at other critical moments of life (puberty, marriage, ete.), when danger 
from evil spirits threatened. 


Professor A. J. CarNoy, of the University of Pennsylvania: Healing 


gods and storm-gods in Iran. 


The relation between storm, fertility, and healing powers found by 
Professor Hopkins in the Vedic god Indra is present in other Indian 
deities and in the religions of other peoples. It is especially clear 
in the Persian healing hero Faridiin, and one can demonstrate that it 
existed also in Irmin (Aryaman), in the sacred tree gdkard, ete. 


Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: The Son of Man.— 


Remarks by Professors Schmidt, Breasted, Werren, Montgomery, and Mor- 
genstern, and reply by Professor Haupt. 


‘Son of man’ is the common Aramaic term for ‘man.’ The orig- 
inal meaning is ‘son of a man,’ not a ‘son of a nobody’ (Assyr. 
mdr lé-mdéman). In the Code of Hammurapi mdr amili, ‘son of a 
man,’ denotes a ‘full-born man,’ while muskinu is a ‘free-born man.’ 
The primary connotation of the term ‘son of man’ was ‘gentleman’; 
afterwards it was employed for ‘man’ in general, and ‘man’ may 
be used for ‘one’ and ‘I’: ‘A man cannot do it’ may mean ‘One 
cannot do it’ or ‘I cannot do it.’ This was the original meaning of 
the phrase in the Gospels (cf. Matthew 7. 20; 11. 19). 
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Dr. J. E. Apsott, of Summit, N. J.: Dnyaneshwar, the Maharashtra 
saint and poet.—Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

The tradition in Western India that Dnyaneshwar was the first 
in the line of Marathi poets has strong corroboration. He lived dur- 
ing the reign of Ramchandra, and a short note at the end of his 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gita gives the date of the completion 
of that work as 1290 A. D. His purpose in composing in Marathi was 
that the common people might understand their own scriptures and 
profit thereby. His writings are not now easily understood by the 
people because of their obsolete form and vocabulary, but they are 
highly and justly honored. Thousands of pilgrims visit his shrine each 
year. . 

Professor M. JasTrow, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Sumerian and Akkadian calendar.—Remarks by Professors Haupt and 
Barton. 

A study of the various calendars in use in Babylonia and Assyria 
at different periods, on the basis of a renewed study of the text 5 
Rawlinson, pl. 43, supplemented by the nomenclature in early business 
documents, in Cappadocian and Elamitic texts, and in the historical 
and astrological literature of Babylonia and Assyria. The Sumerian 
calendar is based on a year beginning in the fall; the Akkadian, on one 
beginning in the spring. 


It was voted to reconvene at 2:30 p. mM. (instead of at 2 P. o.. 
as planned), and the Society then, at 12:43 p. m., took a recess 
until the time set. 


FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth session was opened at 2:50 Pp. M., with the Presi- 
dent in the chair, and the presentation of papers was resumed, 
as follows: 


Dr. M. G. Kyuz, of Philadelphia, Pa.: A new solution of the Penta- 
teuchal problem.—Remarks by Professor Morgenstern and additional 
observations by the author. 

A brief and popular statement of a very extended study based on 
the use of words in the Hebrew original and upon a technical clas- 
sification of the Pentateuchal laws. The results furnish a very 
simple and satisfactory explanation of the peculiarities of style in 
different parts of the Pentateuch and afford an interesting and some- 
what surprising comparison with the divisions of the Pentateuch 
suggested by the current Documentary Hypothesis. 

Professor F. EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Kash- 
mirian Pajficatantra, and its position among versions of the Paiicatantra. 

There are 5 streams of tradition of the Paficatantra. 1. The Kash- 
mirian Pajicatantra, or Tantrakhyfiyika (discovered about 1903; 
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imperfectly ed. by J. Hertel): the closest of the extant versions to 
the original, but still very far from it (esp. in numerous addi- 
tions). 2. Pahlavi (Syriac, Arabic): based on an old Skt. text 
probably superior to the Tantrakhyayika. 3. ‘N-W’ (whence the 
Southern and Nepalese versions, Hitopadesa): abbreviated; other- 
wise original. 4. Brhatkatha: greatly abbreviated; poetic, hence 
unoriginal in details. 5. Simplicior: generally speaking farthest from 
the original; expanded.—All these five are derived ultimately from 
one lost ‘Urtext’: no closer relationship between any of them is 
demonstrable. 

Professor N. ScHmipt, of Cornell University: The two recensions of 
Slavonie Enoch. 

It is generally recognized that we possess two different recensions 
of Slavonic Enoch, one longer than the other. Charles and Bon- 
wetsch regard the longer recension as the more original, and the 
shorter as an incomplete edition. The difficulty with this view is 
that the latter would then by accident, since intention is inconceivable, 
have left out just those passages and turns of expression that have 
been relied upon to prove that the work was written in Greek by an 
Alexandrian Jew. The two recensions are most naturally explained 
on the supposition that the shorter text represents the first Slavonic 
translation made from a Greek version of a Hebrew or Aramaic 
original, while the other is a later Slavonic version made from a 
different Greek manuscript which had been amplified by some Alex- 
andrian copyist. 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Naviga- 
tion to the Far East under the Roman Empire. 

Professor H. J. CapBury, of Haverford College: An English version of 
the word-play in Amos 8. 1, 2.—Remarks by Professor Haupt and Dr. 
Kyle. 

Dr. W. F. AwsricgHT, of Johns Hopkins University: Gilgames and 
Engidu, Babylonian genii of fertility. 

Engidu is identical with Gira-Sakan, a god of fecundity and 
specifically of animal husbandry. Apparently there are two principal 
Sakan types: a native one, associated with the gazelle, and an 
exotic, perhaps Gutean, ass-divinity. The heroic figure on archaic 
cylinders, impregnating a gazelle, is Sakan. Gilgames, primarily a 
god of sprouting vegetation, also represents the sun as the power 
causing growth. The oldest forms of his name, (d)Gis-gibil-ga-mes 
and (d)Gis-gibil-gin-mes, both stand for *(d)Gis-gibil-gan-mes, ‘the 
torch [elsewhere an epithet of Gilgames as sun-god] of Gan-mes [the 
hero of fecundity, cf. ukkin-mes ‘senator’],’ which is thus, like 
Engidu, a secondary theophorous name. 


Professor Breasted gave a brief account of the inception and 
publication of his book ‘Ancient Times: A History of the Early 
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World,’ which, altho a high-school textbook, contains fully 220 
pages devoted to Oriental history. 

The Corresponding Secretary then presented the following 
paper in abstract, the author being unable to be present at the 
sessions : 


Miss M. H. GaEcKLER, of Edinboro, Pa.: A study of the aorist, imper- 
fect, and perfect tenses in the Rig-Veda, early and late. 

In the earliest period of the Rig-Veda, the aorist and imperfect 
are used without difference; the aorist expresses duration of time, or 
is used historically or in narration, in conjunction with and equiva- 
lent to the imperfect and the perfect. But in the latest Rig-Veda 
period only the imperfect and perfect tenses are used narratively, 
and the aorist has the value that it has in the later classical Skt.— 
that is, it expresses an event which happened in the immediate past. 
Especially in the early period, all the past tenses may be used for 
the present also, since it is impossible to establish a definite boundary 
between what is and what has been. 


The Society then proceeded to the consideration of items of 
business postponed from previous sessions and those appointed 
for this session. 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY 


It was reported that, in pursuance of action taken by the 
Directors at the meeting in Washington in 1916, steps had 
been taken toward the formation of a Middle West Branch of 
the Society, and that a meeting of Orientalists of the West 
had been held at Chicago on January 27th, 1917 (see the report 
of the Proceedings printed in the JouRNAL, 36. 423-425). Pro- 
fessor Jastrow reported that the Directors recommended the 
adoption of four additional articles of the By-Laws, to provide 
for the organization of branches of the Society. The first three 
of the articles submitted were adopted without a single dissent- 
ing vote, as follows: 


ARTICLE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The 
details of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus 
authorized, subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 

ARTICLE XI. Upon the formation of a branch, the officers chosen shall 
have the right to propose for corporate membership in the Society such 
persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending ratification according 
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to Article IV of the Constitution, these candidates shall receive the 
Journal and all notices issued by the Society. 

ARTICLE XII. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be 
collected by the Treasurer of the Society in the usual manner, and in 
order to defray the current expenses of a branch the Directors shall author- 
ize the Treasurer of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly 
authorized officer of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the 
Treasurer. The accounts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited 
annually and a statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Society to be included in his annual report. 


After discussion of the final article to provide for representa- 
tion of a branch on the Board of Directors, it was voted to refer 
it back to the Directors for further consideration. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


The report of the Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Montgomery, as follows: 


The Editors beg to report the completion of Volume 36 of the Journal, 
consisting of 460 pages, in the usual four parts, the first of which was 
edited by their very esteemed predecessor, Professor Torrey. The volume, 
which was to have been dedicated to Dr. William Hayes Ward in com- 
memoration of his 80th birthday, now bears his name on the title-page 
In Memoriam. 

The size of the volume has not been decreased, altho the cost of printing 
is considerably greater here than abroad and the price of paper is rapidly 
rising. We suggest that contributors practise the greatest economy in 
the use of unusual types and assist in keeping down the expense by the 
most careful preparation of their copy. 

In addition to the longer papers, which must constitute the permanent 
value of the Journal, we desire to encourage the contribution of Brief 
Notes, on subjects of fresh and original interest, which will probably be 
read by a wider circle of our constituency than the long papers. A 
‘department of Personalia, which we have established, will also serve 
for the exchange of personal news in the Oriental world. 

We expect hereafter to publish the Journal in five parts, and at the 
same time to make its year coincide with the calendar year. To accom- 
plish this, volume 37 (for 1917) will appear in four parts, in May, July, 
October, and December. Volume 38 (for 1918) will appear in February. 
April, June, October, and December. It will be noticed that the last digit 
of the volume number thus becomes the same as that of the year of 
publication—a coincidence of decided practical value. 

Arrangements are being completed with the Yale University Press for 
that corporation to act as our publisher. It will handle all the business 
of circulation and sale of copies, and we shall have the advantage of 
having the Journal ineluded in its trade-lists. 
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In conclusion we welcome the increase of the scholarly assets of the 


Society furnished by the recently organized Middle West Branch, the 
profits of which are already accruing to the Journal. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 


elected members of the Society : 


HONORARY 


MEMBER 


Mr. Leonard W. King 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Mr. T. George Allen, 

Mr. Lamont Barbour, 

Mr. Carl W. Bishop, 

Mr. Maurice Block, 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, 
Mr. Gustav von Brauchitsch, 
Miss Caroline May Breyfogle, 
Rev. Chas. D. Brokenshire, 
Mr. Ludlow 8S. Bull, 

Prof. Moses Buttenwieser, 
Mr. E. H. Byrne, 

Mr. Augustus Stiles Carrier, 
Mr. Arthur H. Clark, 

Rabbi Samuel 8S. Cohen, 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Mr. Edwin Sanford Crandon, 
Hon. Alexander DelMar, 

Mr. Gotthard Deutsch, 

Dr. George S. Duncan, 

Mr. William F. Edgerton, 
Mr. Granville D. Edwards, 
Mr. Albert W. Ellis, 

Mr. Eugene Fair, 

Rev. Dr. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, 
Prof. John Fryer, 

Mr. Carl Gaenssle, 

Mr. Alexander B. Galt, 

Rev. Raymond F. Gavin, 
Rev. A. H. Godbey, 

Mr. Edward A. Henry, 

Mr. Emil G. Hirsch, 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, 
Mr. Fred T. Kelly, 

Mr. J. L. Kingsbury, 

Dr. K. Kohler, 

Mr. George S. S. Kukhi, 


Mrs. Fletcher Ladd, 

Prof. G. Landstrom, 

Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette, 
Rabbi Morris 8. Lazaron, 
Mr. Gerson B. Levi, 

Rabbi Felix A. Levy, 
Prof. Albert Howe Lybyer, 
Mr. Walter A. Maier, 

Mr. Shiphy E. Malouf, 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, 

Mr. 8. H. Markowitz, 

Mr. John Martin, 

Rev. John A. Maynard, 
Mr. Frederick McCormick, 
Mr. J. F. MeLaughlin, 

Mr. Theophile J. Meek, 
Mr. Walter Miller, 

Hon. William Phillips, 
Rabbi Julius J. Price, 
Prof. Eduard Prokosch, 
Mr. Charles Lynn Pyatt, 
Mr. George H. Richardson, 
Dr. J. G. Rosengarten, 

Dr. Moses Seidel, 

Mr. O. R. Sellers, 

Mr. H. B. Sharman, 

Mr. Joseph Stolz, 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, 
Rev. Samuel W. Wass, 

Mr. Thomas Wearing, 

Mr. Herbert L. Willett, 
Dr. Henry A. Wolfson, 
Prof. William H. Wood, 
Miss Marguerite Woodward, 
Dr. J. E. Wrench, 

Mr. J. Hubert Zimmerman. 







It was announst for the Directors that the next annual meet- 
ing would be held at New Haven on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1918. 
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The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
had considered the possibility of obtaining the removal of the 
restriction as to place of meeting, and that they recommended, 
after careful investigation and report on the part of a special 
committee, the adoption of a resolution to present the following 
petition to the General Court of the State of Massachusetts: 


To the Honorable, 
The General Court of the State of Massachusetts: 

The AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, a corporation incorporated by the 
laws of Massachusetts, hereby respectfully petitions your honorable body 
to enact an amendment to the act of the year 1891, entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize the American Oriental Society to hold its meetings without 
the Commonwealth’ (Stat. Mass. 1891, C 335), by striking out of Section 
1 of the aforesaid Act the words: ‘provided, however, that said society 
shall meet within this Commonwealth at least once in three years.’ 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to afford the Society greater 
liberty in the choice of places of meeting. While the Society would, in 
ease the petition is granted, expect to continue to meet occasionally in 
Massachusetts, nevertheless present-day conditions, and the rapid growth 
of the Society, render it essential to its welfare and the furtherance of 
its objects that it be allowed this greater liberty. Complete freedom of 
action in regard to place of meeting is allowed to the American Folk-Lore 
Society, under a provision of its‘ charter (Stat. Mass. 1893, C 389), 
which permits it to hold meetings without the Commonwealth, absolutely. 
The American Oriental Society is therefore encouraged to hope that your 
honorable body will see fit to accord the same privilege to this Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 
, President, 
, Recording Secretary, 


, Corresponding Secretary, 
for the American Oriental Society. 


It was unanimously voted, 26 members being present, to pre- 
sent this petition to the General Court of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Professor Jastrow, as chairman of a committee of the Direc- 
tors to consider a number of projects suggested for a proposed 
American Oriental Series, reported that the Directors askt the 
Society to give its endorsement to the three projects considered 
and approved by the committee, so that steps could be taken for 
their publication if funds were obtained for the purpose. The 
projects recommended for endorsement were: 
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1. A Tagalog Grammar, by Dr. Frank R. Blake, which is ready for the 
press. 

2. A Pali Dictionary, which is urgently needed and would form a most 
valuable contribution to Indology. 

3. A new Assyrian Dictionary to supplement those hitherto publisht. 


It was voted to give the approval of the Society to the three 
projects of publication. 
On motion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences for welcoming the Society to 
its House, to the Harvard Club and the College Club for extending 
courtesies to the members, and to the Committee of Arrangements and 
the local members for the thoughtful and generous provision made for the 
comfort and entertainment of those attending the meeting. 


The President then announst the following appointments: 


Committee of Arrangements for 1918: Professors Clay, Hopkins, and 
F. W. Williams, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Schmidt, R. G. Kent, and Wor- 
rell. 

Auditors: Professor F. W. Williams and Professor Hopkins. 


The Corresponding Secretary then read abstracts of three 
papers, as follows: 


Professor A. EMBER, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) New Semito- 
Egyptian words; (b) Some African words in Old Egyptian. 

(a) Hnm ‘ram’ (preserved only in the name of the god Khnum): 
Arab. hamal ‘lamb, ram’; hpd ‘thigh’; Arab. fahid ‘thigh’; sm 
‘plant’ (Pyramid Texts): Assyr. Jammu ‘plant’; tpnn ‘cumin’: 
Assyr. tappinu ‘eumin’ (?); hdb ‘slay’: Arab. hadaba ‘slay’; 
mnt ‘the god Montl’: Heb. mélekh ‘king’; mnw ‘Min’: Arab. 
Manét; ete. 

(b) Eg. nfr ‘be good, beautiful’: Bedanye enfer ‘be sweet’; Eg. 
hj ‘husband’: Bedanye hij ‘husband’; Eg. mr ‘chisel’ (preserved 
only in the sign value of the chisel): Amharic mdréd ‘chisel’; Eg. 
dng ‘dwarf’: Ambharie denk ‘dwarf’; Eg. fnd ‘nose’: Amharic 
afenca ‘nose’; ete. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The last words 
from the cross; (b) The Babylonian origin of the term ‘naphtha.’ 

(a) The first 2 lines of Ps. 22 are corrupt; instead of eli, eli we 
must read elé-eli, ‘to my God,’ and this should stand at the begin- 
ning of the second line, while ‘my God’ at the beginning of the ~ 
second line should be prefixt to the first. 

(b) The term ‘naphtha’ must be derived from Assyr. nabdétu (or 
napatu) ‘to shine.’ 
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Professor J. A. MONTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Babylonian nishu, ‘oath,’ in the Hadad Inscription, lines 28, 29; (b) 
Last lines of the South-Arabiec text, Glaser 282. 

(b) Interpretation on the basis of PTH = ‘law’ and SM‘ — ‘wit- 
ness’ (see Hommel, Siidarabische Chrestomathie, p. 115). 


The Society adjourned at 5:47 Pp. M., to meet for a few minutes 
in the evening at the call of the President. 


SPECIAL SESSION 


A brief session was held at the Hotel Brunswick, on Wednes- 
day evening, in the course of the annual dinner, beginning at 
8:43 Pp. M., with the President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
submitted the following revised form of the proposed Article 
XIII of the By-laws, with their recommendation for its 
adoption : 


ARTICLE XIII. The President and Secretary of any branch duly author- 
ized as provided under Article X shall have the right to sit ex officio with 
the Directors at their meetings and to take part in their deliberations. 


On motion, this addition to the By-laws was adopted by a 
unanimous vote, and the formal session for the consideration of 
business was adjourned at 8:45 Pp. Mm. 


The following communications were presented by title: 


Dr. W. F. ALBRIGHT: Mesopotamian vine-goddesses. 

Professor L. C. BARRET: An objection to the group-theory of religion. 

Professor C. E. CONANT: Analogic changes in Indonesian numerals. 

Professor K. FULLERTON: Extracts from a Kodak journal in Syria and 
- Palestine, 1914. 

Professor P. Haupt: Semites, Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins: Indra and other gods of war and fertility 


combined. 
Professor E. W. Hopkins: The origin of the ablative case. 








ae 


——— 














ANCIENT BABYLONIAN EXPRESSIONS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS FOR 1917* 


GrorGe A. BarRTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


There is no more fascinating field of study than the attempts 
of men to come into relationship with the unseen powers of the 
universe. These attempts vary with intellectual development 
all the way from the materialistic attempts of the savage to the 
spiritual and ethical conceptions of the highest religious systems. 
The most interesting phases of religious expression are those 
found at the two extremes of the evolutionary curve. Naturally 
no early system of religious thought can equal in interest that 
which stands at the verge of present knowledge and seeks to 
interpret the eternal mystery to the needs of present-day life. 
Next in interest, however, to this is the study of religious begin- 
nings. There is about them something of the freshness of child- 
hood, and we delight in following their thought as ‘we delight in 
the expressions of children. It is because the Babylonian expres- 
sions of the religious spirit are expressions from the childhood 
of our race, that they become fascinating and important. It is 
true that they do not belong to the earliest childhood—they do 
not come from the period of savage life—but they express the 
religious conceptions, emotions, and aspirations of a great 
nation, composed by the amalgamation of two great races, just 
after the threshold between savage and civilized life had been 
passed. Ancient Babylonia had, in the whole course of its 
history, no great prophet to transform its religion. So far as 
we know no one attempted to do even what Amenophis IV tried 
unsuccessfully to do in Egypt. No prophet or reformer, like 
Amos, or Zarathushtra, or Gautama, or Vardhamina, or Lao-tse, 
transformed religious thought and created in Babylonia a posi- 
tive religion. No philosophers like the authors of the Upanishads 
and the projectors of the later systems of India, or like Socrates 





* Delivered before the American Oriental Society in Boston, April 10, 
1917. 
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and Plato, subordinated the comparatively primitive concep- 
tions of the universe to a more intellectual system of thought, 
and no great teacher like Confucius made these conceptions 
subordinate to an ethical system. Ethical conceptions were not 
lacking. For example in the Magqlu incantation-texts (2.81-84) 
we come upon this protestation of lofty conduct—a passage that 
reveals the Babylonian ideal of personal life :— 


Those who were dying, I made to live; 
Those who were cursed, I guided aright; 
Those who were perishing, I rehabilitated; 
Those who were weak, I strengthened. 


This bit of ethical perception is, however, buried in a mass of 
ritual intended for exorcism. The compiler of the text betrays 
no conception that it was more important than the statements 
about spooks and vampires and the charmed words for their 
control by which it is surrounded. 

If then, we would make a fair estimate of ancient Babylonian 
expressions of the religious spirit, we must compare them not 
with the sayings of Hebrew prophets, or the Gathas of Zoroaster, 
or the utterances of India’s philosophers and reformers, or the 
teachings of Lao-tse or Confucius, but with the religious 
utterances of Egypt, of Vedic India, and of China before the 
rise of her sages. 

In Chinese literature some primitive religious expression has 
survived in the Shu King, or ancient book of history, the Shih 
King, or book of poetry, and the Li Ki, or book of rites. The 
revelation made by these books is reinforced by the survival in 
Chinese life of the belief in spirits, and the perpetuation in the 
state religion of an ancient ritual that finds many parallels in 
’ Babylonian ceremonial. 

The Babylonian liturgies afford us glimpses of stately cere- 
monies on which great reliance was placed in maintaining 
friendly relations with the supernatural powers, and the one 
fact that stands out most prominently is that to the ancient 
Babylonians as to the Chinese the universe was peopled with 
myriads of invisible spirits. In Babylonia, China, and Egypt 
charms against spirits, exorcisms, and magic abounded. As 
yet, however, no Babylonian parallels have been discovered to 
parts of the Chinese Shih King, or book of poetry, or to the 
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love-poetry of the ancient Egyptians. The Babylonians shared 
with other peoples the tender passion. From Egypt love poems 
have come in which one finds such stanzas as this :-— 

New wine it is to hear thy voice; 

I live for hearing it. 


To see thee with each look, 
Is better than eating and drinking.’ 


Similarly in the pre-Confucian Shih King, or Book of Odes, 
there come to us from China, among poems that have more or 
less connection with the ritual, stanzas like this :— 


If you will love me dear, my lord, 

I’ll pick up my skirts and cross the ford; 
But if from your heart you turn me out . 
Well you’re not the only man about, 

You silly, silly, silliest lout!* 


If, however, any of the ancient Babylonians committed such 
sentiments as these to a clay tablet, it has not been discovered. 
If one of them ever directed a sonnet to his lady’s eyebrow, he 
would seem to have been of too frugal a turn of mind to waste 
good clay in giving it permanence. Some few chronicles have 
come down to us from early times, but for the rest the literature 
consists of endless commercial transactions and religious epics, 
hymns, liturgies, and incantations. 

The poetry of the Sumerians of Babylonia was in form of the 
simplest sort. Most of it consists of lines of similar length which 
make rude parallelisms. At times the length of these lines is 
very unequal. In some of the compositions a rhythm is apparent 
as one passes from line to line, but at times this also fails us. 
Sometimes as in some of the Hebrew Psalms a refrain is brought 
in at intervals, but such occurrences are not frequent. In parts 
of some of the penitential psalms a refrain occurs in every 
alternate line, as in Psalm 136 of the Psalter. These points may 
be briefly illustrated by quotations from a hymn to the mother 
goddess translated by Radau in the Hilprecht Anniversary 
Volume. The following passage illustrates both the rhythm and 
the refrain :— 





*Cf. G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, p. 416. 
* From H. A. Giles, History of Chinese Literature, New York, 1901, p. 14. 
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To the king’s holy foundation || with uplifted head I will go; 
To the foundation of the goddess || with uplifted head I will go; 
To the foundation of Idin-Dagan || with uplifted head I will go; 
For Dagal-Ushumgal-Anna |j the bedchamber I will prepare. 


Although there is in the Babylonian religious poetry nothing as 
beautiful as some of the hymns of the Veda, many passages have 
a dignified beauty of their own. Thus in the hymn just quoted 
we read :— 

The abode of the holy one I will sanctify; 

Songs of praise I will sing to her; 

The glory of my princess in heaven and upon earth 

Aloud I will proclaim 

Unto my holy goddess; 

Before her I will rejoice: 

‘*Princess exalted to the heavens, 

Goddess, thou art sublime! 

Maiden goddess, thee must one reverence! 

Princess exalted to the heavens, 

Like Anu thou art sublime.’’ 


One who approaches the study of the ancient poetry of the 
Babylonians is met by an initial difficulty. The interpretation 
of the Sumerian language is still in its initial stages. The late 
Professor William James once said that he would not be so bold 
as to say that he knew what the teaching of Hegel was; that, 
if one thought he had an idea of what the great idealist 
meant, when he announced it, some ardent disciple of the 
German master would arise to say that that was all wrong; 
Hegel never meant that, but something quite different. It is 
still somewhat thus in the interpretation of Sumerian texts. 
We are never sure that we have caught the real meaning of a 
unilingual Sumerian text until its interpretation is established 
at the mouth of two or three witnesses; and sometimes the 
testimony of the witnesses is quite divergent. Nevertheless we 
do know enough of the form and content of ancient Babylonian 
religious expression, even in its Sumerian dress, to enable us to 
appraise its value and to compare it with other national expres- 
sions of the religious consciousness in the ancient Oriental 
world. If, however, I cite in the remarks that follow examples 
from unpublished texts that I alone have as yet had opportunity 
to study, you are duly warned to take the translations cum 
grano salis until others have had opportunity to study them also. 
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The earliest extant religious text from Babylonia—a text 
from the dynasty of Agade—is in many respects an excellent 
example of the whole. This is the text which I had the honor 
of bringing to the notice of this Society three years ago, and it 

will, I hope, be given to scholars within the next year in a 
volume now in preparation. It is an incantation. Those who 

composed it believed the air as full of demons as the Chinese do. 
A portion of the text consists of magic words which were believed 
to have power to ward off these spirits. Some of these words 





are > 
The light of the city—to the light of the city 
Fly not! 
i The darkness of the city—to the darkness of the city 
} Fly not! 
The people of the city—to the people of the city 
Fly not! 


(Col. x.) 


The haunting terror expressed here is characteristic of much 
of ancient Babylonian life. A later text describes these spirits 
as follows :— 


Destructive storms and evil winds are they, 

An evil blast that heraldeth the baneful storm, 

An evil blast forerunner of the baneful storm. 

They are mighty children, mighty 

Heralds of Pestilence, 
| Throne-bearers of Ninkigal (goddess of the Underworld) 
They are the flood which rusheth through the land. 

(Thompson, Devils, 1. 63.) 





Another text speaks of them thus :— 


From the Underworld have they gone forth: 


The evil spirit that in the desert smiteth the living man, 
The evil demon that like a cloak enshroudeth the man, 
The evil ghost, the evil demon that seize upon the body, 
The hag-demon and ghoul that smite the body with sickness, 
The phantom of night that in the desert roameth abroad, 
Unto the side of the wanderer have drawn nigh, 
Casting a woful fever upon his body. 

(Ibid., p. 7.) 


From the haunting terror of this fear the Babylonians, like 
others, found from the earliest times some refuge in their belief 
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in favoring gods. Thus the cylinder from the Dynasty of Agade 
already cited makes the following appeal :— 


O lord of darkness, protect man! 
O lord of light, protect man! 
O lord of the feast, protect man! 
O lord of the sanctuary, protect man! 
The grain for thy animals raise up! 
O god, be favorable to man! 
(Col. iii.) 

The faith that helpful spirits will protect is, however, uni- 
versal among men and is the basis of all religion. 

Even when friendly relations with such spirits had been estab- 
lished, misfortune and trouble still came. It was consequently 
supposed that the friendly spirits had been offended by some 
misdeed of the sufferer. Thus arose the so-called penitential 
psalms, which have been known and studied longer than any 
other kind of Babylonian religious literature. These psalms 
abound in such cries as that in a prayer to Ishtar* :— 

O lady, in sadness of heart I raise to thee my piteous ery, ‘How long?’ 

O lady, to thy servant speak pardon, let thy heart be appeased! 

To thy servant who suffers pain, grant favor! 

Turn thy gaze upon him, receive his entreaty! 

To thy servant with whom thou art angry, be favorable! 

O lady, my hands are bound, I turn to thee! 

For the sake of the exalted warrior, Shamash, thy beloved husband, take 
away my bonds! 

Through a long life let me walk before thee! 


Such plaints as this have often been compared to some of the 
plaintive cries in the Hebrew Psalter. Nothing is known to me 
in the hymns of Egypt or in the Veda that possesses this peni- 
tential quality in like degree, although a few of the Vedic hymns 
to Varuna closely approach it. The conception of the spirits 
that prevailed in China rendered such expression unthinkable. 
Closely connected with the penitential literature are the dirges. 
Those that have come down to us are dirges for Tammuz, the 
god of vegetation, whose death was bewailed each year. Some 
of these have been made known, at least to scholars, through the 
translations of Professor Zimmern and others. There is in them 
much plaintive iteration, as, for example, in that published in 
CT 15. 18 :— 








*From Haupt, ASKT 122. 
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The lord of vegetation no longer lives; 

The lord of vegetation no longer lives [repeated six times; then: ] 
my husband no longer lives; 

My god Damu no longer lives; 

The god Ama-sunumgalanna no longer lives; 

The lord of Arallu (Sheol) no longer lives; 

The lord of Dur-gurgurri no longer lives; 

The bright lord Tammuz no longer lives; 

The lord of the dwelling no longer lives; 

The spouse of the lady of heaven no longer lives; 

The lord of Eturra no longer lives; 

The brother of the mother of the vine no longer lives. 


In a similar vein the dirge continues through many lines. It is, 
doubtless, a sample of the iteration with which human dead were 
bewailed. 

From Egypt, where similar beliefs were held concerning the 
death and resurrection of Osiris, no such dirges have, so far 
as I know, come down to us. The Egyptian belief in the life 
beyond the grave led them to lay the emphasis on the resur- 
rection of Osiris, a resurrection in which, in course of time, it 
was believed that all Egyptians might share, rather than upon 
his death. In Egyptian texts relating to Osiris there is accord- 
ingly a note of triumph and praise. In Babylonia, where no 
such vivid hope of a bright after-life was entertained, the 
emphasis was rather on the pathos of parting; hence such dirges 
as that quoted. 

The heart of all religious worship is prayer, and from Baby- 
lonia not a few prayers have come to us. In these prayers the 
Babylonian deities are conceived in quite an anthropomorphic 
fashion. The prayers begin with words of praise which set 
forth in an impressive way the majesty and glory of the god. 
Such recognition of a deity’s greatness predisposed him to be 
gracious to a suppliant that held such accurate views of the 
divine majesty. While this motive doubtless was present in the 
minds of those who composed the prayers, there was combined 
with it another motive. If a worshiper is to gain from the expe- 
rience of prayer the psychological effect upon himself that is 
desirable, he must have a sense of the majesty, awe, and mystery 
of the divine being whom he approaches. In Egyptian temples— 
and the same is true (mutatis mutandis) of the temples of many 
other peoples—one approached the temple through avenues of 
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impressive sphinxes, he entered it through a majestic pylon, 
he approached the holy of -holies through awe-inspiring courts 
and shadowy hypostyle halls. The approach suggested the 
majesty of the divinity that dwelt within. The suppliant was 
thrown by his approach into a devout frame of mind, so that 
he uttered his prayer in due humility and awe. Our Calvinistic 
forefathers, who worshiped in plain meeting-houses, accom- 
plished the same psychological result by the use of majestic 
words, addressing God as the All-wise, Omnipotent Ruler, who 
dwells in the light that no man can approach unto, who is above 
cherubim and seraphim, who, himself holy, reads the inmost 
thought of sinful man, ete. In other words, by the employment 
of majestic phrases they created a psychological avenue of 
sphinxes and pylons through which the mind of the suppliant 
should pass, that it might be thrown into the proper spirit of 
prayer. In Babylonia both methods of creating the proper spirit 
were employed. The Babylonian temples, though apparently as 
a rule not so beautiful as the Egyptian temples of the days of 
the empire, were not lacking in the qualities that suggested to 
the mind of the worshiper the majesty of the indwelling divinity. 
But, as though this were not enough, their prayers, like those of 
the Puritans, began with expressions of the majesty of the god, 
which, couched in sonorous language, formed a psychological 
pylon as well. As an example we may take a prayer to Nergal 
published by L. W. King in his Magic (no. 27)*:— 


O mighty, exalted lord, first-born of Nunamir, 

Prinee of the Anunnaki, lord of battle, 

Offspring of Kutushar, the mighty queen, 

© Nergal, mighty one of the gods, darling of Ninmenna, 

Thou art in the brilliant heavens, lofty is thy station, 

Thou art great in the Under-world, thou hast no rival, 

With Ea among all the gods is thy counsel inscribed, 

With Sin in the heavens thou searchest through all things, 

Enlil thy father has granted thee the black-headed race, all living creatures, 
The cattle of the field, the animals, for thy hand to rule. 


After this impressive approach comes the prayer :— 





‘Translated also in Béollenriicher’s Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, 
Leipzig, 1904, p. 14 f. The above translation is independently made. 
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I, so and so, the sun of so and so, am thy servant; 
The wrath of a god and a goddess rests upon me; 
Uprooting and destruction dwell in my house; 

Calling without answer prostrates me. 

Because thou savest, O lord, I turn to thy divinity! 
Because thou art compassionate, I seek thee! 

Because thou appearest compassionate, I look to thee! 
Because thou art merciful, I stand before thee! 

Really look upon me! MHearken to my cry! 


This is but one example out of many that might be given. 

The gods to whom such appeals were made were of complex 
origin. The tribal deity of an ancient clan was often supposed 
to express itself through many natural phenomena and to do 
whatever needed to be done for the tribe. The mingling of 
various tribes in the melting-pot of the lower Mesopotamian 
plain had created polytheism and led to some distribution of 
functions to different gods, but many of the deities even then 
retained their complex character. As time passed certain men 
were deified. It is well known that Naram-Sin, Dungi, Bur-Sin, 
and Gimil-Sin were deified while still living. This process seems 
to have gone on in the case of other men. In the University 
Museum in Philadelphia there is a ritual to Ur-Engur, recently 
published by Dr. Langdon. In another text, which I have 
had the privilege of studying (an incantation), Entemena 
appears as a deity under the name Entemen. The passage 
runs :— 


With the god Entemen, the mighty prince, are thy first-fruits, 
His grain is the brilliance of the broad land; 
With weighty kernels its heads grow. 
Like a gardener with fruit he comes, 
to his people who are disobedient. 
The mountain of Entemen eagerly(?) he ascends; 
to the houses of men bowed down he comes; 
The houses my protector establishes, he makes bright. 


Further on in the next column a broken line runs :— 
Favorable is Entemen. 


While the Babylonian deities were complex in character, after 
some of them had been identified with the sun and moon, 
the hymns addressed to them tend to attribute to these deities the 
characteristics of their respective heavenly bodies. Much of the 
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imagery by which the majesty of Utu or Shamash, and of Nan- 
nar, En-zu, or Sin is depicted is borrowed from the appearance, 
the course, and the functions of these orbs of light. The deeds 
of Adda, too, the storm-god, are portrayed in descriptions of 
storms. It thus comes about that in some Babylonian hymns 
we find descriptions of nature, or certain phases of nature. As 
an example of these we may take the hymn to the moon-god, 
Nannar, published in CT 15. 16, 17 :— 


O brilliant bark of the heavens, ruler in thy own right, 

Thou standest, thou standest 

Before thy father Enlil. Thou art ruler, 

Father Nannar; thou art ruler, thou art guide. 

O bark, when standing in the midst of heaven, thou art ruler, 
Father Nannar, thou ridest to the brilliant temple. 

Father Nannar, when like a ship thou goest in the midst of the deep, 
Thou goest, thou goest, thou goest, 

Thou goest, thou shinest anew, thou goest, 

Thou shinest anew, thou livest again, thou goest. 


In these lines the sky is conceived as an ocean across which 
the moon sails as a ship sails across the sea. The Babylonians, 
like each of us, had watched the clouds flit across the moon’s 
face, when it seemed as though the moon, not the clouds, were 
moving. If a cloud was especially thick, the moon disappeared 
for atime. All this is described in the words :— 

Thou goest, thou goest, thou goest, 

Thou goest, thou shinest anew, thou goest. 
The moon waxes and wanes. It seems to die and then is born 
again. This is depicted in the line :— 


Thou shinest anew, thou livest again, thou goest. 


The earlier of the moon’s phases are alluded to in a later line :— 
When thy father looketh on thee with joy, he commandeth thy waxing. 


Similarly the destructive storms which sometimes sweep over 
Babylonia are graphically described in some of the hymns to 
Enlil. Apparently the original Babylonian conception attrib- 
uted these storms to Enlil, the lord of spirits. At all events at 
a later period the effects of the word of Enlil are described under 
the figure of a storm. A passage from Reisner’s Sumerische 
Hymnen, no. 7, will serve as an illustration. 
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The word of the lord, his word, 

The word of the lord works disaster. 

The word of Gula, her word, 

The word of Enlil, the hero, lord of the great city, 

Of him who comes from Meslam, great warrior with the dagger, 

The word on high makes the heavens howl, 

The word below makes the earth shudder, 

The word brings destruction to the Anunnaki; 

No seer receives it; no enchanter receives it. 

It is an on-rushing whirlwind before which none can stand; 

It makes the heavens roar, it makes the earth tremble. 

The bond between mother and child it breaks, 

It makes the luxuriant reeds to tremble, it shatters them. 

The wheat-harvest it takes as spoil, 

The on-rushing waters obliterate divisions, 

It is a flood which breaks the dyke. 

It rends asunder huge trees, 

With a roar they are hurled to the ground. 

When the hero, the lord of the great city makes a thunder-storm, no eye 
beholds it. 


No one ean read descriptions of Babylonian thunderstorms, 
such, for example, as that by Dr. Peters in his Nippur, 1. 258- 
259, without realizing how true to experience this old Babylonian 
portrayal is. The passage not only gives us a vigorous descrip- 
tion of a natural phenomenon, but reveals a point of view 
familiar to readers of the Old Testament. Just as the Hebrews 
thought thunder the ‘voice of Yahweh,’ so the Babylonians 
regarded it as the ‘word’ or ‘utterance’ of Enlil. 

In one of the hymns in which the thunder of Enlil is 
described there is revealed an appreciation of a very different 
side of nature. This is the hymn published in C7 15.15, 16. 
Lines 13 and 14 read :— 


The lightning of thy thunder shatters the head of the great mountain, O 
father Enlil; 
Thy thunder fills the great mother Ninlil with fear! 


This touch reveals the masculine Babylonian bully of a husband 
blustering about and his wife crouching in fear. Possibly it is 
the full-grown Babylonian boy making his sister jump by the 
startling and incongruous noises which he suddenly produces. 
In whatever way one looks at it, the passage is a touch of nature 
that reveals the kinship of the whole world. 


3 JAOS 37 


j 
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When all is said, however, it must be confessed that the appre- 
ciation of nature expressed in the Babylonian hymns does not 
equal that manifested in the Vedic hymns, either in depth of 
insight or in beauty of expression. There is, for example, 
nothing to compare in beauty with Hymn 50 of the first book 
of the Rig-Veda. (I quote from Dr. John Muir’s translation. ) 


By lustrous heralds led on high, 
The fire sun ascends the sky; 
His glory draweth every eye. 


The stars which gleamed throughout the night, 
Now scared, like thieves slink fast away, 
Quenched by the splendor of thy ray. 


Thy beams to men thy presence show; 
Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 


Conspicuous, rapid, source of light, 
Thou makest all the welkin bright. 


In sight of gods and mortal eyes, 
In sight of heaven thou scalest the skies. 


This Vedic poet embraced the whole scope of the sky in his view ; 
Babylonian poets as a rule limit their view to one aspect closely 
connected with the god. 

The Babylonians, as already noted, developed no such belief 
in a future life as was entertained by the ancient Egyptians. 
Perhaps at the beginning the conceptions of the two peoples 
concerning it were nearly parallel, but the Osiris myth gave 
the Egyptians a belief in a bright and happy immortality for 
that god—an immortality that was then believed to be shared 
by deceased kings and finally by all the people. In Babylonia 
the conception of the conditions of life after death are clearly 
set forth in the poem which describes Ishtar’s descent to the 
lower world, 


Where dust is their food, their sustenance, clay, 
Light they do not see, in darkness they dwell. 


The wistful longing of the Babylonians for a more cheerful 
immortality is touchingly revealed in the Gilgamesh epic through 
the attempt of Gilgamesh to attain a reunion with his friend 
Engidu, as well as in the closing lines of Ishtar’s Descent. Both 
texts are well known. All such attempts seemed to the Baby- 
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lonians of no avail. Their attitude is summed up in two lines 
in the twelfth tablet of the epic :— 


I will sit all day and weep! 
I will sit all day and weep! 


The well known myth of Adapa shows that, to the Babylonian 
mind, a cheerful immortality had been denied them by the gods 
through jealousy. 

Mention of the Gilgamesh epic is a reminder that one impor- 
tant form of expression of the Babylonian religious spirit has 
not been mentioned: I refer to the epic. As India had her 
Mahabharata and Ramayana and Greece her Iliad and Odyssey, 
so Babylonia had her Gilgamesh epic and her epics of creation. 
The Gilgamesh epic is of a miscellaneous character. It contains 
both a patriotic and a mythological element. The strands of the 
two are woven together in a fashion as delightfully confusing 
as one need desire in a document coming from such an early date. 

The Babylonian genius delighted especially in endeavoring to 
trace origins, especially the origin of the gods, the world, man, 
and the institutions of settled, civilized life. The best known 
of these productions is the epic of Creation, a part of which was 
discovered by George Smith more than forty years ago—an epic 
divided into seven tablets or cantos. So much has been written 
of it, and it is so often quoted that it may be supposed to be 
familiar to all members of the Oriental Society, even those that 
are not professional scholars. The older poem on the origin 
of civilization, found in 1882 by Rassam at Abu Habba and 
afterward published by Dr. T. G. Pinches, is also well known.® 
Still another creation-poem ascribed the creation to Ashur.* 
This, of course, had its origin in Assyria and circulated there. 
Three years ago Dr. Poebel published an early poem on the crea- 
tion found among the tablets from Nippur—a briefer account 
than the later ones, as befits a poem written before 2000 B. C." 
Still more recently Dr. Langdon published another text which 








*See L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creation, London, 1902; R. W. 
Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, New York, 1912, p. 3 ff. 
and 47 ff.; G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, p. 255 ff. 

*See King, op. cit. 1. 197 ff.; Rogers, op. cit. p. 54 ff. 

“See A. Poebel, Historical Texts, Philadelphia, 1914, p. 9 ff.; Barton, 
op. cit. p. 278 ff. 
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portrays the origin of a city and the beginning of agriculture. 
Dr. Langdon saw in the text an account of the flood and the fall 
of man, which other scholars are unable to find in it, but the 
discussion to which this difference of interpretation has given 
rise has served to make scholars familiar with the existence of 
this interesting text.* 

Perhaps I may be pardoned, if, in order to illustrate the kind 
of religious expression found in these poems and epics on crea- 


OBVERSE 


The mountain of heaven and earth 
The assembly of heaven, the great gods, entered. After- 
wards 
Because Ashnan’® had not come forth, they conversed 
together. 
The land Tikku had not created ; 
5 For Tikku a temple platform had not been filled in, 
A lofty dwelling had not been built, 
The arable land was without any seed ; 
A well or a canal(?) had not been dug; 
Horses(?) and cattle had not been brought forth, 
10 So that Ashnan could shepherd a corral ; 
The Anunna, the great gods, had made no plan; 
There was no Ses-grain of thirtyfold; 
There was no Ses-grain of fiftyfold; 
Small grain, mountain grain, and large asal-grain there was 
not ; 
15 <A possession and house there was not; 
Tikku had neither entered a gate nor gone out; 
Together with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men. 
The god Ug as leader came; as leader he came forth to plan; 
Mankind he planned; many men were brought forth. 
20 Food and sleep he planned for them; 
Clothing and dwellings he did not plan for them. 
The people with rushes and rope came, 





8 See S. Langdon, The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall 
of Man, Philadelphia, 1915; Prince, JAOS 36. 90-114, 269-273; Sayce, 
Expository Times, May, 1916; Jastrow, JAOS 36. 122-135 and AJSL 33. 
91 ff.; Barton, op. cit. p. 283 ff. and Langdon, JAOS 36. 140-145. 

* The tablet has since been catalogued as no. 14005. It will be published 
in a forthcoming volume, Miscellaneous Religious Tezts. 

“A god of vegetation; Briinnow’s List, 7484. 
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tion, I quote from an unpublished tablet a poetical account of 
the creation of man and the beginnings of civilization which I 
have recently had the good fortune to discover among uncata- 
logued tablets from Nippur in the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia.® It was, as a colophon states, a tablet of sixty lines, 
and though somewhat broken at one end, not more than five 
whole lines are lost, though parts of several are fragmentary. 
The language of the tablet is Sumerian. It reads as follows :— 





OBVERSE 


har-sag-an-ki-bi-da-ge 
erim-an-ni dingir-dingir a-nun-na im-tur-ne-es a-ba 


mu “ezinu nu-in-da-md-da ub-se-da-an-dug-ga 


kalam-mu “tik-ku nu-in-da-an-dim-ma-as 
5 “tik-ku-ra temen nu-mu-na-sig-ga-as 
tus-up-pt-a ra‘'-ub-Ssar-ra 
ar nu-mé-a-am numun Sar-ra 
pu-e-x'*-a-bi nu-in-tu-ud 
anse-ra* bir-e5-bi nu-in-tu-ud 
10 mu “%ezinu utul-umuna-bi apin 
4q-nun-na dingir gal-gal e-ne nu-mu-un-zu-ta-am 
Se-Ses erim-usu-am nu-gadl-la-am 
§e-Ses erim-eninnu-am nu-gdl-la-am 
Se-tur-tur Se-kur-ra Se-d-sal-gal-la nu-gdl-la-am 


15 §u-gar tus-tus-bi nu-gal-la-am 
ttik-ku nu-se-tur ka nu-il 
en *nin-tu en kal-kal nu-in-tu-ud 
44g'* mas tum-ma mas dii-da é 
nam-li un-zu erim-nun-a gd-e-ne 

20 gar-ki-sd-bi mu-un-zu-us-am 
tug-gi-tus-tus-bi nu-mu-un-zu-us-am 
uku 9%gi-a-na-dur-bi mu-é 








2ra=—la, ‘not’; cf. Origin of Babylonian Writing, no. 287%. It is 
often employed in the Stele of Vultures in this sense; see for example 
col. xxi, 2, 3, na-rii-a-bi ba-ra-pad-du, ‘this stele one shall not break.’ 

* The sign z is no. 606 in The Origin of Babylonian Writing. Its values 
are undetermined. 

* anse-ra, for anse-kur-ra. kur was omitted by the scribe. 

*In Semitic Shamash, the sun-god. 
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By making a dwelling a kindred was formed. 


Tothe gardens ... . . they brought irrigation; 

On that day their [gardens] sprouted(?). 

Trees ....... . . . mountain and country. 
REVERSE 


Father Enlil( ?) ny 
standing grain ( ?) 
for mankind 
creation of Entu 

Father Enlil, 

Duazagga, the way of the gods _ ; 

Duazagga, the brilliant, for my god I guar d(? ) 

Entu and Enlil with an incantation . 

A dwelling for Ashnan from out of Deceen T will taasihe 
for thee(?)]. 

Two thirds of the fold perished ( ?) ; 

His plants for food he created for them; 

Ashnan rained on the field for them; 

The moist(?) wind and the fiery storm-cloud he created for 
them. 

Two thirds of the fold stood ; 

For the shepherd of the fold joy was disturbed. 

The house of rushes did not stand; 

From Duazagga(?) joy departed. 

From his dwelling, a lofty height, his boat 

Descended ; from heaven he came 

To the dwelling of Ashnan; the scepter he brought forth to 
them 

His brilliant city he raised up, he appointed for them; 

The reed-country he planted; he appointed for them; 

The falling rain the hollows caught for them; 

A dwelling-place was their land; food made men multiply ; 

Prosperity entered the land; it caused them to become a 
multitude. 

He brought to the hand of man the scepter of command. 





* du-el-azag-ga is doubtless a variant spelling of du-azag-ga. The sign 
el introduces an additional word for brightness, thus emphasizing azag. 
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tus-gim-ka ba-[ni]-in-ib usbar 


a-Sar-Sar-ra_ . . . . t™m-gt-gu-ne 
25 ud-ba-kidar-. . .. . rjae-nife 

gis-bidul . ... . . bt-kur-gar . 

Een é. «+ « « Se cs st oe ~ Se : 
nu 
REVERSE 

a-a‘e|n-[lil . . . 

oe ew ww NO-SHO 

eee 6 ee aa ee ea Se ee eG 


. ba *en-tu-ge 
5 aatenld ..... -. 
di-azag-ga sid-da dingir ; Ss o_o. os 
du-azag-ga lah-ga-a dingir-ma- a ra a stre 
den-tu ten-lil-bi di-azag-ga-ra nfe. . . . . 
du *ezinu-bi di-azag-ta im-ma-da-r[a-ru 


10 Sanabi-e amas-a im-ma-ab-hab-. 
u-bi e-gar-ra-ra mu-un-a-ba-e-ne 
tezinu gan-e mu-un-imi-am-ne 
lil-apin uras-lah-bi mu-un-a-ba-e-ne 


Sanabi amas-a-na gub-ba-ni 
sib-amas-a hi-li di-di-a 
gi-li-es nam-na-gub-ba-ni 
dii-el®-azag-ga hi-li-il §ub-am 
ga-ni-ta sag-gi-tl ma-nt 

tb-gal an-na-ta tum-tum-a-ne 
20 du “ezinu-bi hat-tu s1-Se-e-e8 


— 
or 


uru-azag-na ib-gal mu-da-an-gal-li-es 

kalam-ma-gi-sag'*-gal mu-gub an-gal-li-es 

Seq-e8 e-ka-sig im-sd-sd-e-ne 

gisgal-ma kalam-ma-ne gar mu-ni-ab-rug-rug kal-mé 
25 «'* kalam-ma ne-gig mu-un-ne-gal mes 


ab-a-tum-ra da-ki us-ir a-hat-mé 





** kalam-ma-gi-sag-gal, literally ‘the land, reeds are in the midst,’ a very 
appropriate description of Babylonia. 

The sign transcribed z is no. 241 in The Origin of Babylonian Writing. 
It has the meaning ‘favor.’ I have rendered it somewhat freely ‘pros- 
perity.’ 
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The lord caused them to be and they came into existence. 
Companions calling them, with a man his wife he made 
them dwell. 
At night as fitting companions they are together. 
30 (sixty lines). 


This text clearly gives us a new myth of the creation of man 
and the origin of civilization. It tells how the assembly of 
gods entered the mountain of heaven and earth, and how, 
beeause there was no vegetation on the earth, the gods held a 
consultation. At this point a relatively long statement of the 
non-existence of the chief features of agricultural civilization 
is introduced. In such statements Babylonian poets took espe- 
cial delight. Three of the accounts of creation previously known 
contain such statements, and two of them are of considerable 
extent. At the end of this statement, you will remember, it is 
said that ‘with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men.’ Ug, 
the lion god, who was, as a later syllabary explains, Shamash, 
first came forth to plan. It is then sententiously stated: 


Mankind he planned; many men were brought forth. 


The verb for ‘planned’ is zu, which also means ‘to know,’ as 
in Genesis 4.1. Taken in connection with the previous statement 
that ‘with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men’ and with 
the following statement that ‘many men were brought forth,’ it 
means that Ug and Nintu became the divine parents of men. 

It is further stated that 

Food and sleep he planned for them; 

Clothing and dwellings he did not plan for them. 
The lines that follow describe how men made reed huts such as 
are still found in the Babylonian marsh-lands, and how agri- 
culture was begun. Here the obverse is concluded. 

At the beginning of the reverse several lines are fragmentary. 
From the parts that remain it appears that some god is address- 
ing Enlil. In this fragmentary address Duazagga, the heavenly 
ocean, is described as ‘the way of the gods’—perhaps an allu- 
sion to the Milky Way. It would seem that all was not going 
well with men on the earth, so the god that is speaking proposes 
to form a dwelling for Ashnan, the god of Agriculture, outside 
of Duazagga. Apparently from what follows this new dwelling 
was upon the earth. The conditions were such that two-thirds 
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u-mu-un mu-ne-es-ib-gal mu-da-an-gal-li-es 
man-na gu-ne za‘*-ki dam-ne ne-ba-an-gub-es-a 


gig-bi-ir® bar-a-gar hat-mé-es 

30 LX su-si LX. 
of the fold perished; whereupon Ashnan created plants and" 
in addition caused it to rain on the earth. He created the moist 
cloud and the storm cloud. But after that the violent rains were 
destructive. His measures were helpful, but not sufficiently help- 
ful; still one-third of the fold perished and the houses of rushes 
were swept away. The point of view of the text here is similar 
to the account of the creation discovered by Dr. Poebel; it 
mingles with the story of creation, not indeed the story of a flood, 
but one of destructive storms. Then a god (Enlil?) came down 
from his heavenly to his earthly dwelling and inaugurated city- 
civilization—cities as the elevated and fortified dwellings of an 
agricultural people. Conditions were thus made secure, and 
men could then multiply. 

Several expressions toward the end of the document remind 
one of expressions in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
Thus 


The lord caused them to be and they came into existence 
(umun mu-ne-es-ib-gdl mu-da-an-gdl-li-e3) 


reminds us of Gen. 1.3: ‘God said, Let there be light and there 
was light.’ Again: ‘Companions calling them, with a man his 
wife he made them dwell,’ recalls Gen. 2.18: ‘It is not good 
that the man should be alone; I will make a helpmeet for him,’ 
and Gen. 2.24: ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife.’ ‘At night as fitting com- 
panions they are together,’ is another way of saying as Gen. 2.23 
does, ‘they shall be one flesh.’ The statements: ‘The scepter 
he brought forth to them,’ and ‘He brought to the hand of man 
the scepter of command,’ recall Gen. 1.28, where God gives man 
dominion over all lower orders of life. 

The discovery of this text, which, as the palaeography shows, 








8 za = amélu, see Origin of Babylonian Writing, no. 523°, and Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches Glossar, p. 218. 
* gig-bi-ir, literally ‘in their night.’ 
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belongs to the Cassite period or the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
adds emphasis to the fondness of the Babylonians for giving 
expression to their religious ideas through myths of creation, 
which they employed to a greater degree and in a greater 
variety of ways than any other people of the ancient East. 

I have hitherto spoken only of literary expressions of the 
Babylonian religious spirit, because at this distance it is upon 
these that we must mainly depend for our knowledge. It should 
however be noted in conclusion that, as in all the rest of the 
ancient world, the whole organized life of Babylonia was an 
expression of its religious spirit. Kings consulted the gods 
before entering upon any great undertaking. At the dawn of 
Babylonian history Eanatum sought the will of Ningirsu before 
undertaking his war with Umma, and during the last reigns of 
the Assyrian kingdom Esarhaddon sought his oracles, and the 
seers of Ashurbanapal had their dreams such as that in which 
the goddess Ishtar revealed herself and her will at the river 
Ididi. The Bronze Gates of Balawat show us that an army did 
not cross a river without first propitiating its god by sacrifice. 
In the code of Hammurapi it is taken for granted that an oath 
in the presence of a god is sufficient to render a man’s word 
trustworthy, even when it cannot be corroborated by witnesses. 
Evil spirits as well as good left their impress on life and insti- 
tutions. Demons of sickness and misfortune were driven away 
by incantations and ceremonies. It is quite evident that men 
lived in a vivid consciousness of the supernatural. The type 
of religion that Babylonian life expressed was vigorous and 
natural, if sometimes crude. That revealed in Babylonia was 
.gentler and more humane than that in Assyria, but both partook 
of those human frailties that are prominent in early men and 
are not altogether absent from our modern Christian world. 
If the code of Hammurapi betrays a particular fondness for 
the death penalty, so did English law in the days of Cromwell. 
If Assyrian wars make us shudder with the tales of frightful- 
ness over which her monarchs gloated, there are at least some in 
our own time who could scarcely cast a stone at her. Through 
both the literature and life of Babylonia and Assyria we behold 
one of the most important of the ancient nations feeling after 
God, and giving us a most instructive expression, if not one of 
the most important, of the religious spirit. 
































TWO JEWISH AMULETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM* 


I. M. Casanowicz 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


I 


An amulet for the protection of Daniel, son of Berakah, 
against evil spirits, sickness, the evil eye and magic. Manu- 
script written on vellum, measuring 1414 by 6% inches. From 
Tunis, North Africa. The amulet is a sort of palimpsest, written 
upon the erasures of what was likewise an amulet, to judge 
from the traces of the script and figures still discernible. But 
the present text also seems subsequently to have been used by, 
or intended for, another person, as the name of the present 
client and a few other words are written in a different hand 
from the rest of the writing on erased places. The larger part 
of the manuscript is fitted out with various devices and figures, 
scriptural passages and mystical names; the invocation or con- 
juration proper, written in smaller script than the rest, occupies 
a comparatively small space at the bottom. 

On top $)71319D) 3D3D) 3D for which see JAOS 36. 158. 
Underneath in the center, a square inscribed with/WAN and /T¥7’, 
each written in the regular and reversed order. On the sides 
of the square are four of the 72 three-lettered names of God, 
derived from Ex. 14. 19-21 (2b. p. 155). To the right of the 
square, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live’ (Ex. 22. 18) 
in six permutations; to the left, 22 (corresponding to the 
number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet?) three-lettered mysti- 
cal names, followed by Gen. 49. 18, ‘I wait for thy help, O 
JHVH,’ and the initials of the doxology, ‘Blessed be the name 
of his glorious Kingdom for ever.’ 

The second division is marked off on each of the four corners 
by the words D°DI OYDDD5 ONO DMP: for which see 
JAOS 36. 158. In the center, Psalm 67, written in form of the 
seven-branched candlestick (menorah), with the divine names 





* For a general survey of the collection of Jewish amulets in the National 
Museum see JAOS 36. 154 ff. 
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71’, TT. PAN, and’3IN. each preceded by 5X, on the sides 
of the shaft. To both sides of the menorah, Ps. 90. 17-91. 5 
and Deut. 6. 4-9 intertwined, i. e., alternating word by word 
from either passage. On the left side is read underneath, ‘And 
blue and purple and searlet and fine linen and goats’ hair’ (Ex. 
25. 5), quoted on account of [J9N. which is written in larger 
letters than the rest and marked as an acrostic, namely of the 
angelic names, Uriel, Rafael, Gabriel, Michael and Nuriel, fol- 
lowed by the words, ‘O living God, deliver!’ Under the meno- 
rah is read, ‘And all the people of the earth will see that thou 
art called by the name of JHVH and will fear thee’ (Deut. 28. 
10), and under it, ‘Thou Daniel, son of Berakah, mayest be 
blessed . . . and be preserved from all evil accidents.’ 

The third division consists of a square which encloses other 
smaller squares and other figures, and is divided into two com- 
partments by the word FWOANN, an amalgamation of FAN 
and “ON. one of the 72 three-lettered names of God. The 
square is surrounded by an inscription which begins at the 
top of the right side with a repetition of Deut. 28. 10; ‘Thou 
Daniel, son of Berakah’; ‘And JHVH will take away from thee 
all sickness, and he will put none of the evil diseases of Egypt, 
which thou knowest, upon thee, but will lay them upon all them 
that hate thee’ (Deut. 7. 15); 9 (initials of Gen. 49. 18) ; 
YON My NSD My) ON» Amen, enduring for ever). Within 
the square there are in the upper part three small squares. 
Those in the two corners are inscribed with AW. °39N. WAN, 
and ;1)73 in various permutations. The middle one encloses 
a sort of rhomboid which again holds a small square. This triple 
figure contains the words, PwIn AN’ (‘O JHVH help!’); 
595 ‘7 (doubtless erroneously for 5". for which see 
JAOS 36. 159); 33v’° 7’ (‘Yah exalt!’); A YW. In the 
corners of the ‘rhomboid,’ 3°9, NIN. WN, and around its sides 
the angelic names, Duriel, Gadiel, Berakiel and Akathriel, with 
i?’ above each. In the lower part there are on either side squares 
of three by thirteen lines each. The first and third oblong lines 
contain Ex. 15. 11, ‘Who is like unto thee, JHVH, glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ The middle line 
has a series of disconnected letters, probably intended to form 
in combination with the letters above and below 26 three-lettered 
mystical names corresponding to the numerical value of (WW. 
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AMULET ON VELLUM FOR THE PROTECTION OF DANIEL, 
Son OF BERAKAH. Tunis, NorTH AFRICA 
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In the middle is an awkwardly drawn ‘Shield of David,’ 
inseribed, (YT PY) MYO TIT? POI Now Jd NOVON 
D’N pon 95D) 1/319) (‘Salvation, or healing, from God of 
the world,’ for the delivery from the evil eyes, and from magic, 
and from every evil disease. Amen. Selah.’) In the angles 
30, OY. 37. and ; between the angles,? NIID NO’D in 
changed positions. 

The invocation is again enclosed in an inscription. The first 
six words of the upper line seem to be deformations of foreign 
words; the next two are two of the 72 three-lettered names; 
the rest are amalgamations of 177’ with the 14 triads of the 
acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya ben Ha-Kanah (for which 
see JAOS 36. 159, n. 13). 


THE INvocATION 

NON DIP PI'PT "NWP NINID NN OID AWPID 1 
OND IN/PIS INI INI OWI FID AN “NII 
INO IN'ITTPD 

OT ON IY Owd) 03 Aw? AP OD) IND 2 
Maw ows) Iw) ANN [Aw ows ‘oyp 3" 
Dv) 99793 WIND 

ONT AN DAY Dw) "yeON “POY OA NOM 3 
TDW WAT) INDI SN [DAMIAN ND AYN 3D 
73 SN 

P2 PAID PN yD (WIP mp NeW) YPIA AI 4 
SMD PPD) PID) PLD PAID) NIN Ny 
O'yID 999) OY ONIN) "9" 

HD MS? YINID 1D JY OWI Nyy 99 9DD) OT -5 
Dud D'Dw"D 3D 73) “PUN AYNPD 999 Ww 
INDY YIND 

NOD NYO ISN) Nw) wn YSN) "AID NDI «6 
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TRANSLATION 
I pray of you, ye holy angels,* who stand before the great 
God, JHVH, who is blessed, in the name of Michael, Nuriel, 
Sadkiel, Puel, Kadarniel, Shamshiel, 
Rafael. And in the name by which he was revealed to 
Moses on Sinai; and in the name by which he cut the sea 
into twelve pieces®; and in the name by which he gave the 
Torah to Israel; and in the name by which he was revealed 
to Elijah on Carmel*; and in the name 
by which he healed the water through Elisha‘; and in the 
name by which he rescued Daniel from the den of lions so 
that they did not destroy him*—so may you deliver and heal 
and shield and preserve Daniel, son 
of Berakah, the bearer of the amulet upon him, from the 
kinds of . . .® that flit about between heaven and earth: 
and from evil spirits; and from Liliths; and from injuri- 
ous spirits; and from the terror of the night’®; and from 
evil diseases; and from all evil plagues; 
and from all kinds of visitations, in the name of YUHK, 
‘For he shall give his angels charge over thee.”** And ye 
may guard him against all sinister’? accidents, and all kinds 
of magic, in the name of Ma’ni Shamiel 
So(u)sya, Banyah.** And may you deliver and preserve 
and loosen and free him from the evil eye and from all 
evil afflictions; but render him an object of favor and 
grace and compassion in your eyes 
and in the eyes of all who see him, in the name of Hanniel, 
Hasdiel, Rahamiel; and by the power of the name which 
issues from the verse, ‘And Noah found favor in the 
eyes of JHVH.’ And ye the angels, who are set 
over the treasures of heaven and blessing, may you open 
your treasures and sate and lavish abundance from your 
bounty in the name of the power of the name which issues 
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9 from the verse, ‘JHVH will open unto thee his good treas- 
ure, the heaven.’ In the name of TG‘S, T‘SS. Amen, 
Amen, Amen, Selah, Selah, Selahh ANDS. JHVH 
SMARKD."* 

10 Most Holy. Our God JHVH. BD. 


NoTES 


28°DW on account of the following poop here = God. Comp. for this 
meaning of heaven Jewish Enc. s. v., 6. 298, and James A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1913, 11. 2 (p. 170) ; 
18. 1 (p. 193). For the combination, ‘God of the worlds’ comp. Is. 
26. 4: ony W¥ and ‘ym 9D 99 in n the Jewish liturgy. 

*Cf. 7390 Montgomery, op. cit., 7. 11 (p. 146) and glossary, s. v. 

*Cf. Montgomery, op. cit. 8. 4 (p. 154) and (in malam partem = 
‘sacri’) 4. 1 (p. 132). 

*Cf. Montgomery, op. cit. 7. 4 (p. 145). 

5 Corresponding to the Twelve Tribes, cf. Rashi to Ps. 136. 13; Ex. 
Midr. R. 24. 1, and Deut. Midr. R. 11. 9. 

“i. = 2 = 

72 K. 2 

*Dan. 6. 23.—The appeal by the manifestations of God’s power and 
wondrous help in critical events through Israel’s history is also found in 
the prayers recited on fast days and during the penitential seasons. Mont- 
gomery, op. cit. p. 64, quotes parallels from Babylonian and Egyptian 
magical practices. 

*;nin unknown. Etymologically it might be explained to mean ‘lower 
ones,’ from M1), but the context points to some kind of winged beings 
who traverse the spaces between heaven and earth. Wings, however, are 
also attributed to the Shedim and Lilin, cf. JAOS 36. 166, n. 46. 

* Ps. 91. 5. Targ. ad loc. gives this passage (as the rest of the psalm) 
a demonistic meaning: ¥°7°53 } pone ‘prt xm. 

u Ps. 91, 114; JN is pleat of the end letters of the four words. 

2 pMeD AMD. ‘> is doubtless —ODp >. from “Ip. p ‘accidents,’ 
but ‘SD is difficult to explain. Can it be a formation from, 1%, ‘cursed, 
pernicious, sinister’? 

* Perhaps namés of ‘master magicians’ or ‘master conjurors,’ like 
Abbahu, Joshua b. Perahya, Bar Mesosia, etc., in the incantation bowls, 
ef. Montgomery, op. cit. p. 24, 99, 112 f., ete. 

4See JAOS 36. 159. 

*See JAOS 36. 158. 


Underneath the invocation is a small crudely drawn ‘shield 
of David’ inscribed with 717’. ONAN. and FINDS. and a 
sort of tree or branch, placed upside down. The latter may 
represent the ‘magic bough’ depicted on one of the Nippur 
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bowls and referred to by Montgomery, op. cit. p. 55.—It may 
be remarked in general that this amulet contains many echoes 
of the Nippur incantation texts published by Professor Mont- 
gomery. To the cases noticed in the notes above may be added 
NW [7 NIVON, found only on this amulet of the Museum 
collection and one of the stock ejaculations on the Nippur bowls. 
Another noticeable feature of this amulet is that the appeal in 
the invocation is not addressed to God, enumerating his names 
and then those of some angels, but to the ‘holy angels’ and 
reversing the order of the names, giving to those of the angels 
the precedence over those of JHVH. May not this amulet repre- 
sent one of the earlier stages of the transition from the pre- 
dominantly eclectic and syneretistic use of magic to the more 
pronouncedly Judaic form ? 


Il 


The second amulet, likewise a sort of parchment palimpsest, 
measuring 1314 by 81% inches, and coming from Tunis, has two 
invocations, which are separated by the candlestick formed of 
Psalm 67. Both have blanks for insertion of the name of the 
client or patient, and the one to the right lacks the usual con- 
clusion. The whole is framed by two lines of inscription. The 
outer one, beginning at the top on the left side, consists of 
forty-two repetitions of the name of IND. prefixed with the 
forty-two acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya, while above is 
the quotation from Deut. 28. 10, closing with the names ‘1% 
and NaI. The latter is explained as = SvvadeA dos, ‘co-brother’ 
or ‘twin-brother,” namely of Metatron. In Hag. 13” Sandalfon 
is spoken of as taller than his fellow angels by a distance of 
500 years’ journey, and when standing on earth reaching with 
his head the Hayyoth of the Merkabah-throne where he binds 
wreaths for his master. The inner inscription starts on the 
right side beneath the enclosure of the zigzag figure and is com- 
posed of Biblical passages, namely, Deut. 7. 15; Ps. 46. 12: 
‘JHVH Sebaoth is with us, a high tower is the God of Jacob. 
Selah’; Ps. 20.10: ‘JHVH help the king, he may answer us on 
the day we eall,’ and the Aaronite blessing, Num. 6. 24-27, 
interspersed with the mystical words DAPI - DNDS. ete. 

The zigzag lines above and the parallel lines which enclose 
them contain Exod. 14. 19-21, the three verses which constitute 
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the great 72-lettered name of God and from which the 72 three- 
lettered names of God are constructed: ‘And the angel of God, 
that went before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them; and the pillar of cloud removed from before them, and 
stood behind them. And it came between the camp of Egypt 
and the camp of Israel; and there was the cloud and the dark- 
ness, yet gave it light by night; and the one came not near the 
other all the night. And Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and JHVH caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind 
all the night, and made the sea dry land and the waters were 
divided.’ Further, Exod. 13. 21: ‘And JHVH went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them by the way, and 
by night in a pillar of fire to give them light, that they might 
go by day and by night’; Ps. 124. 8: ‘Our help is in the name 
of JHVH who made heaven and earth,’ and a repetition of 
the priestly blessing, Num. 6. 24-26.—Between the zigzag lines 
are the first fourteen (to correspond to the fourteen triads of 
the acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya?) three-lettered names of 
God derived from Exod. 14. 19-21, closing on the left side with 
js which by the at-bsh alphabet is = 77’. 

Below, in the middle, in two concentric circles are arranged 
the fourteen triads of the forty-two acrostics of the prayer of 
Nehunya with 1171’ between each and MINDY vv AV at the 
end. To either side are squares. In the one to the right the 
upper three rows are filled out with 777’ and its permutations, 
while the fourth row has 7’, "WD. I, and AN); the 
square to the left has nine three-lettered names out of ten 
derived from Gen. 46. 4: JIYN IN) TOTS “TOY TS °DIN8 
Moy D3 ‘I will go down with thee into Egypt and I wili surely 
bring thee up again,’ which, according to Schwab, Vocabulaire, 
p. 61, are recited to avoid danger; the empty eighth cell should 
have YNY-. The six last cells are inscribed with TW in six 
permutations. Under the square, {VIN . for which see JAOS 
36. 158. 


THE INVOCATION TO THE RIGHT 
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TRANSLATION 
1 In the name of JHVH, the God of Israel, who dwelleth 
2 among the Cherubim, before whose awfulness the angels (or 


gods) fear, 
3 and the Ofanim (wheels) tremble, and all the princes 
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of the Merkabah (chariot)? kneel down and prostrate them- 

selves before him— 

I write this amulet for the protection 

and healing and delivery of the bearer of this amulet upon 

him. 

By the power of the angel of this day, whose constellation 

is Leo, 

and his [ruling] angel is Rafael, and his servitor is Jupiter,* 

that 

the bearer of this amulet be guarded against all evil and 

enduring diseases, and against all severe and evil vicissi- 

tudes 

and against any fear, terror, anguish, injury, and feebleness, 

and panic, and upsetting, and trembling, and depression of 

an evil 

spirit, and against Shedim, Lilin, morning demons, and mid- 

day demons,* 

whether they be evil [demons] of the winds, the earth, or 

the waters,°® 

hidden or revealed, by day or by night; and 

against any male Shed and female Shed who dwell in houses, 

and in courtyards, and in channels, 

and in bath-houses, and in pools, and in wells, and in brooks, 

and in springs, and in trees, and in the corners of the 

house, and in mire 

and dirt, and on the cross-roads.°—All of them 

I adjure by the power of Sanuy and Sansanuy and Saman- 

galuf, and in the name 

of Yu’ahassbirun, and thee Lilith and thy entire band, 

and thee Zumzamith and thy entire band, and thee Agrath, 

daughter of Mahlath,” and thy entire band, and thee Kaf- 

kapu‘a,® 

king of the Shedim, and his entire host, and all evil 

spirits, and injuring spirits. And against the spirit of 
. .,” and the spirit of a slain man’®(?), and the spirit 

of the grave," and the spirit of . . . and of. . .,’ and all 

the Shedim whose names 

are remembered or whose names are not remembered,** whose 

names I know or no man [knows] *— 
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28 that ye shall not injure, and not frighten, and not disturb, 


and not 
29 terrorize, and not upset, and not destroy, and not harm 
30 the bearer of this amulet upon him in any member 


of his two hundred forty-eight*® 


31 members, neither in his head nor in his eyesight . . .*° 


NOTES 

*The P (or 1) is often substituted for the 7 in the name of God in 
later Jewish writings; ef. Jewish Enc. 9. 164. 

*The mystical interpretation of the description of the chariot with its 
constituent parts, the wheels (ofanim), beasts (hayyoth), in Ezek. 1 and 
10, forms under the name of ‘Ma‘aseh Merkabah’ a very important part 
of the secret lore in both the Talmud and the Kabbalah. 

*On astrological elements in Jewish amulets see JAOS 36. 156. 

‘pyro from Wo. ‘to cleanse,’ then ‘to brighten’ (as a result of 
cleansing); hence Targ. to Ps. 91. 6 renders DNS by WV. ‘the day 
being at noontime at its brightest.’ Both "VY S¥ (from 8 1D¥ ‘morning’) 
and “WU. for morning and midday demons, respectively, are found in 
Targ. to Cant. 4. 6; ef. also Berak. 28 and Yoma 59a, 

‘Spirits who cause storms, earthquakes, and floods; see Jewish Ene. 
4. 516. Cf. NIDT RNID, ‘39 SD in Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Teazts, p. 78; 17.3 (p. 190); 29. 7 (p. 218). 

*On the abodes of demons see Jewish Enc. 4. 516—Among the trees the 
palm tree seems to have been considered as a favorite rendezvous of 
spirits, Pes. 1114. So also are the cross-roads ‘a resort of spirits’; Hecate 
is often found there, and in the Testament of Solomon . . . the demon 
Envy says, ‘In the cross-ways also I have my services to render,’ R. Camp- 
bell Thompson, Semitic Magic, its Origin and Development, p. 200, n. 4; 
ef. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3°. 80, and Enc. Bibl. s. v. ‘Medicine,’ 
3. 3006. 

7See JAOS 36. 167, n. 48. 

. *Elsewhere Ashmodai (Asmodeus) or Samael is named as prince of the 
demonic hosts. 

** 38, whether derived from 138, ‘limb,’ or from 838, ‘led,’ it does 
not fit into the context. 

2” The immediately following “ap mn would suggest the taking of “wp 
in the passive sense, the spirit of a murdered man who finds no rest and 
annoys people on earth, a belief widely spread. But perhaps it is more 
correct to take the word in the active sense, a murderous spirit, for which 
ef. Montgomery, op. cit. 36. 2 (p. 238), ‘p M3 RNID. ‘murderess, daugh- 
ter of a murderess.’ 

“For the conception of graveyards as abode of spirits ef. Hag. 3> and 
Sanh. 65», 

al On oU .. . NBD which cannot in this connection be connected with 
Dy, ‘intestines’ and xorow, ‘ruler.’ 
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** What Montgomery terms ‘blanket formulas,’ so as not to omit any 
agency, cf. op. cit. 14. 6 (p. 183); 29. 9 (p. 218); ete. 

4 Supply ‘v yw. 

See JAOS 36. 165, n. 24. 

* The scribe apparently broke off in the middle of his copy, which 
probably continued the enumeration of the other bodily parts which were 
to be protected from attack, closing with a prayer that the patient might 
find grace and favor in the eyes of God and men. 
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TRANSLATION 


May it please thee, O JHVH, my God and the God 

of my fathers, for thy sake and for the sake of thy great 
name 

which is crowned with these holy 

and awful names 




















, and for the sake 

of these thy holy names ’AGLA” 

AZBUGAH YUHK KLK* KUZU BMUKSZ KUZU.* 
That thou mayest guard and deliver 

the bearer of this amulet upon him from any evil eye and 
from an evil tongue,° 

and from all evil speech, and from all evil sights, 

and from epilepsy, and from croup, and from a running 
catarrh, 

and from the black sickness (melancholy, or melanaemia), 
and the white sickness (leukaemia), and the red sickness 
(jaundice), and the green sickness (biliousness, or Egyptian 
chlorosis), 

and from any torpor of the limbs (paralysis, or narcosis), 
and from a strange death, 

and a sudden death,® and from folly and confusion of the 
brain, 

and from stupor of the heart, and from faintness, trembling, 
and shock, and from evil 

fancies and distress of the heart, and languor of the heart, 
and pressure 

of the heart, and . . .” of the heart, and sadness of the 
heart. In the name and by the power 

of LTBLA’ WNHB mayest thou guard and protect the 
bearer of this amulet upon him from head- 
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21 ache, and from eye-sore, and from distresses of the heart,* 
and from Keteb and Meriri,® 

22 and from pestilence and plague: in the name of SDNLBSH 
KHSMGT 

23 Kastiel Katsiel. And from any bond’? and magic [that 
exist] 

24 in the world, as it is written, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a sor- 
ceress to live,’*? in 

25 the name of HYH. And may he find favor and good under- 
standing in thine eyes and in the eyes of all 

26 who see him, as it is written, ‘And Noah found favor in the 
eyes of JHVH”*; and is written, 

27 ‘And thou wilt find favor and good understanding in the 
eyes of God and man.” And may he be an object 

28 of love, favor and grace and compassion in thine eyes and 
in the eyes 

29 of all who see him; in the name of Ahabiel, Hanniel, Hasdiel, 

30 Rahamiel. Amen, enduring forever. Uriel, Rafael, 

31 Gabriel, Michael, Samkiel, ‘Azriel, Sadkiel, 

32 Sha‘ashiel. 


NOTES 

*The names in lines 4 to 7 are composed of the fourteen three-lettered 
names scattered between the zigzag figure on top of the amulet, inter- 
linked each with 7. 

* The initial letters of "JTS poy W321 7A, ‘Thou art mighty for ever 
O Lord,’ the first words of the second prayer of the ‘Eighteen Benedic- 
tions’ (Shemoneh ‘Esreh, or ‘Amidah); also the acrostic of the first 
words of Gen. 49. 8-11 (Judah of v. 8, as the address, not being counted). 

* Combined of the end letters of Ps. 91. 11. 

*By ab-gd = 4 y75R TT. 

*In the Talmud the technical term for calumny or slander; here prob- 
ably of casting an evil spell by some magical formula. 

°Cf. the petition, ‘from sudden death, good Lord deliver us,’ in the 
Litany of the Common Prayer Book. 

*¥¥. The word is found in plural, Jud. 2. 3, rendered by LXX ovvoxds = 
MWY (2), by Targ. |'p'y2=O"¥. but is most probably to be amended after 
the parallels in Num. 33. 55 and Josh. 23. 13, into 0°J°J¥. ‘thorns.’ 

* Already mentioned in line 18. 

* Both words, without copula, are found in Deut. 32. 24, English versions, 
‘bitter destruction’; 20P alone, in parallel to 12%. occurs Is. 28. 2; Hos. 
13. 14; and Ps. 91. 6. In the last passage both Targ. and Rashi render 
both words by ‘demon’ (1%). In rabbinical literature (Pes. 111>, Num. 
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‘ 


R. 12. 3) ‘D‘P is depicted as a demon calf-headed with revolving goat’s 
horn, an eye in the breast, and body covered with scales, hair, and eyes, 
who reigns from the seventeenth of Tammuz to the ninth of Ab (the 
season of national mourning). For a similar monster in Assyrian inean- 
tations see Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. 63 f. 

* wp. It may mean a psychical or spiritual bond, i. e. the duress 
caused by a demon or sorcerer (cf. Luke 13. 16), which the juxtaposition of 
")w°> would suggest; or it may refer to bewitchment by tying knots, 
ef. Montgomery, op. cit. “O"p, 7. 13 (p. 146), and RIp'y; 34. 10 (p. 231). 
On the wide-spread practice of sorcery by tying knots see Frazer, Golden 
Bough, 1°. 392, 397; Thompson, op. cit. p. 168 ff. 

4 Exod. 22. 18. 

2 Gen. 6. 8. 

% Prov. 3. 4. 
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THE SITE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A FACTOR OF HISTORICAL VALUE 


LEON DoMINIAN 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Society, NEw YorkK 


For more than 2000 years the leading minds of the world 
have dreamt of Constantinople. Dreamt of it in visions of 
splendor as did the Russians of Kief and Smolensk in mid- 
medieval days when they thought of Tsarigrad—the city of 
Emperors. Dreamt of it in golden dreams as did the bankers 
of Venice and Genoa in the twelfth century when they figured 
that the annual income of Byzantine Emperors exceeded one 
hundred million dollars. Dreamt of it as did the minstrels of 
western Europe when they sang of the beauty of Byzantine 
palaces and the pleasures of life in Byzantium. To account 
for the magic of the name and for the strength and permanence 
of the impression it created requires a thorough understanding 
of the value of its site, and I am attempting to show in the 
following lines that a large share of Constantinople’s greatness 
and fame was the result of its geographical position. This 
paper will therefore be confined to a presentation of what might 
correctly be called a background study. 

Were we to liken the world of ancient history to a gigantic 
spider’s web, Constantinople would occupy the center, and the 
threads radiating outward would represent the far-reaching 
system of roads leading in every direction from the capital. 
How different is the relation of Rome and Constantinople to 
systems of world routes! We are so accustomed to the saying 
that all roads led to Rome that we forget the truth which was 
that all roads were made to lead artificially to Rome for a 
stated period of history, whereas they have always led naturally 
to Constantinople. Rome was the convenient center for a 
Mediterranean power. Constantinople on the other hand was 
the indicated headquarters of authority in the western half of 
the eastern hemisphere. 

It was the hub of a set of land and sea roads which, spoke- 
like, linked it to the outermost fringe of the inhabited world. 
The Baltic was reached on the north through the long rivers 
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flowing on the great plains of Russia. Out of Thrace and its 
cold mountains the valleys of the Maritsa and Isker led into the 
Danube furrow which provided a connecting link with the 
Atlantic on the west. In the east the roads extended as far 
as the Pacific while to the south they attained the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean. 

The eastern land routes crossed Asia Minor on the north and 
south. The southern road made use of the winding valley of 
the Sakaria river to climb upon the tableland. The descent was 
made at the celebrated Cilician gate, whence a fan of roads led 
to Egypt and India. This last goal could be reached by land 
south of the great central salt deserts of Persia, by following 
the old Median way between Baghdad and Kermanshah and 
proceeding by Kirman to northwestern India. The northern 
road usually comprised a watery stretch between Constantinople 
and Trebizond. East of this city it passed by Tabriz and 
Teheran and penetrated Turan, Central Asia, and China or 
else lost itself by way of Meshed into the mountain tangle of 
Afghanistan. 

To the east Constantinople has always been in touch with the 
heart of Slavic Russia through the Dnieper valley. The river 
and its affluents drain an extensive plain which connects the cen- 
tral plateau of Russia with the Podolian upland. Baltic ridges 
form its natural bulwark on the north. But the easiest out- 
let leads southwards toward the Black Sea. Hence Varangian 
adventurers leading flotillas of war galleys drifted inevitably 
towards the capital. Im time these fair-complexioned northern- 
ers were drafted by Byzantine emperors into regiments whose 
‘boast of being Constantinople’s stoutest defenders has never 
been controverted. 

The importance of the penetration of this long river into 
Russian territory can never be overestimated in the history of 
civilization. Its head-waters attain the eastern edge of Russia’s 
industrial zone. Its lower course waters the western end of the 
celebrated Black Soil or Chernozom belt. These facts mean 
that the river valley is the main artery of communication in 
Russia’s most densely populated sections. There the purest 
type of Russians known as Little Russians are found. These 
Slavs are probably the only members of the Russian family 
whose blood is free from Teutonic or Tatar mingling. Nor is 
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it strange to find that this very region is gradually receiving 
recognition as the original seat of the entire Slav family. 

Into this very heart of Slavdom and of Russian nationality, 
the winding channel of the Dnieper provided the convenient 
road along which the Christian ideals of Byzantium traveled 
northward. Russia, barred on land by interminable plains and 
lofty mountains from receiving the Vatican’s form of Christian- 
ity, lay nevertheless open to the influence of the Eastern Church, 
thanks to the Dnieper furrow. This conversion of pagan Russia 
to Christianity by Byzantine monks is an event of the utmost 
historical significance in the history of European progress. It 
enabled Russia to play the part of warden of Europe’s eastern 
marches. Between the rushing tide of Tatar barbarism and the 
immature civilization of Western Europe, Russia proved the 
bulwark that stemmed the flood. But this historical fact was a 
direct outcome of the ease with which Byzantines could travel 
to Russian cities by sailing on the Black Sea and up Russian 
rivers. 

To understand better how Constantinople found itself on the 
great highroads which men have used in preference to others 
throughout the ages, it is necessary to bear in mind the Eurasian 
migrations. Probably the most important prehistoric migration 
between Europe and Asia was the advance of the Alpines, men 
of the race of roundheads, who traveled westward from Asia 
bringing the knowledge of metals to the Europeans of the Stone 
Age. It was the introduction of a superior civilization from 
Asia, and Constantinople lay directly in the path of this 
advance. In the north where the great steppes of Asia pass 
into the lowlands of Russia and Germany, humanity was less 
civilized than in the rugged regions of mountains rising to the 
south. The intercourse between these northerners did not affect 
Constantinople directly. The main body of the bronze-bearing 
Alpines crossed from Asia Minor into the Balkan peninsula. 
They must have forded the Bosporus. The plains of Thrace and 
of northwestern. Anatolia will yield the secrets of these migra- 
tions around the shores of the Golden Horn as soon as explora- 
tion will become possible. 

In the early times before 3000 B. C. travel was slow and 
confined largely to the mainland. But the admirable site of 
Constantinople must have attracted the attention of the bronze- 
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bearing wanderers who were trickling into Europe. With the 
growth of maritime travel following human ability to build 
boats after man had accustomed himself to use metal tools, the 
water lanes became frequented, and the water route connecting 
the Pontic shores with the Hellenic seats of civilization was 
widely traveled. Constantinople’s greatness was assured as soon 
as this route was established. No wonder, then, that the records 
to which we can turn ascribe the founding of Byzantium to the 
Megarans in 657 B. C. The date is significant because we know 
that colonization was carried on by the Greeks at that time. 
The 7th century was one in which trade between the Greek cities 
and the harbors of the Black Sea basin was in a flourishing 
condition. Through this commerce the products of inner Asia 
were beginning to be known in Europe. Nevertheless we can- 
not accept this date as that of the founding of Byzantium. The 
discovery of tumuli and mounds containing stone implements 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, at Erenkeuy and Maltepe, as 
well as beyond in the Thracian rearlands and on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus bears evidence of the occupation of the site 
before the coming of the Megarans. 

The main advantage of Constantinople’s site is derived from 
its position at the junction of two highways which connect 
Europe and Asia. As long as trade intercourse between the 
steppes of southwestern Russia and the Mediterranean basin 
was maintained and as long as Asia communicated with Europe 
through Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula, a share of the 
profits accruing from that trade would naturally revert to Con- 
stantinople. From the 5th century B. C. to the beginning of the 
15th century A. D.—a period of 2000 years—an extensive inter- 
change of commodities was carried on between the harbors of 
the Black Sea and the cities of the Greek peninsula. The Pontic 
shore was a granary to which hardy Greek sailors repaired 
year after year, for the supplies of wheat needed by their 
countrymen. Besides wheat, the steppes of southern Russia pro- 
vided hides, skins, wool, and lumber. All these cargoes passed 
through the Bosporus, stopping at the far-famed city which to 
the sailor and the trader was both a resting-station and an out- 
fitting-base. 

At the height of Rome’s power a temporary change in the 
direction of travel occurred, and a part of the Asiatic traffic 
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was diverted to Ephesus, whence it was loaded on vessels sail- 
ing for Rome. Constantine’s choice of a capital in 330, how- 
ever, re-established the natural order. Ramsay notes that by 
the time of Justinian the southern route of Asia Minor was 
abandoned in favor of the northern.t. Students of modern 
economic conditions in the Near East will not be surprised by 
these changes of traffic lanes, for to-day Smyrna is Constanti- 
nople’s rival as a port of shipment for Southern Europe. 

From 400 A. D. to 1000 A. D. Constantinople was the chief 
trading-center of the world. The Byzantine flag was not 
unknown in English ports where the galleys of Constantinople 
were often to be seen. And in the 6th century every important 
commercial center of the eastern Mediterranean lands had been 
superseded by Constantinople. The trade routes of antiquity 
had been extended deviously so as to cross the Bosporus. Con- 
stantinople had become the city in which commercial privileges 
and trade monopolies flourished to an extent unknown elsewhere. 
The commerce of the world was made to leave a share of its 
profits to the small band of merchant-princes who controlled its 
routing. 

The Byzantine’s trade with Slavs was not merely confined to 
purchases of raw material from Russia. The luxury which pre- 
vailed at all Slavic courts during medieval times forced cour- 
tiers to spend lavishly on their dress. One could appear at 
court only arrayed in one’s best. Ornaments especially were 
essential. An ordinary fur coat would not satisfy the upper 
social circles. It needs must have all the trimmings of pomp 
imaginable, such as gold braid and surcharges of value. High- 
priced ornaments were also in demand for the decoration of 
Slavic palaces. To supply all these wants was Byzantium’s 
specialty. The Slav purchaser in need of silk cloth or velvet 
did not need to travel beyond Constantinople. The city’s mar- 
kets contained ample stocks at his disposal. Its goldsmiths and 
silversmiths were famed for their skill in converting precious 
metals into jewelry. This was the trade which excited the jeal- 
ousy and envy of Italian cities, for it was only by the advantage 
of position that Byzantium was reached before the Italian cities 
whose favored rival it had become. 








* Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 74. 
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It is therefore natural to find Italian merchants congregating 
in flourishing colonies in Constantinople. The merchant-man- 
agers of the Italian city-states, notably at Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, 
and Pisa, realized that the economic control of the Byzantine 
Empire at which they aimed could be secured only by establish- 
ing themselves solidly in the Byzantine city. 

Constantinople was a city of active trade long before it 
became a capital. Its prosperity depended on the convergence 
of land and water traffic toward the Golden Horn. Its situa- 
tion made it both a European and an Asiatic city, and events 
which brought disasters to other parts of Europe only served to 
strengthen the importance of the capital. Thus when Western 
Europe was cast into intellectual gloom by the invasion of 
northern barbarians, Constantinople remained the seat of the 
highest civilization of its time. Later when the Mediterranean 
was infested by pirates—Norsemen or Africans—trade was 
diverted to land routes which met at Constantinople. Even the 
loss of Syria and Egypt by the Roman Empire raised the fame 
of Constantinople as a commercial center, for the trade between 
Europe and the East which had passed into the famous centers 
of these two provinces now flowed naturally towards Constan- 
tinople. 

The transfer of the Roman capital to the shores of the Bos- 
porus by Constantine was significant. It implied that Asia was 
acquiring greater importance than Africa in the Roman world. 
The ties that bound the two continents to the great European 
Empire were economic. By the 4th century Africa had been 
drained of its resources. Commerce and the technical knowl- 
edge of the day were unable to continue dealing at a profit with 
the Black Continent. New fields of exploitation were sought, 
and Asia began to occupy the chief place in the minds of Roman 
leaders. 

Prior to the occupation of Constantinople as imperial resi- 
dence the Roman Empire had been a political entity which sym- 
bolized the unity of the Mediterranean region. Rome, admirably 
situated at equal distance from the eastern and western 
ends of the inland sea, had become mistress of the world by 
virtue of the advantage of geographical position. The wealth 
of Africa was the foundation on which the power of the Roman 
capital rested. The foundation was undermined by the activi- 
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ties of the empire’s fiscal agents, men who acted merely as the 
agents of masters in Rome. Constantine realized the tottering 
condition which the mainstay of the empire had attained. His 
determination to keep closer watch on the revenues from Asia 
was practically forced upon him by existing conditions. 

The value of Constantinople’s site asserted itself soon after 
the foundation of the new city of Constantinople. This event 
had a disastrous effect on Alexandria and Rome. The differ- 
ence of language saved the Latin city, but Alexandria, which 
hitherto had oceupied the first place in the Greek intellectual 
and religious world, lost its rank as soon as the supremacy of 
the Byzantine capital was established. The Bishop of Alex- 
andria, who was the recognized head of the Greek Church, saw 
his prestige and authority transferred to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. With the decline of Greek life in Alexandria, the 
city was abandoned by the scholars and students who had been 
accustomed to gather in its learned institutions. Their studies 
were resumed in new reunions along the banks of the Golden 
Horn. Likewise all the Hellenistic tendencies and ideals of 
Asia Minor were abandoned in their famous centers—Antioch 
and Ephesus—only to be replaced by the revival of thought and 
active life which by the 5th century marked Byzantine life. 

A history of Constantinople is therefore fundamentally the 
account of the results of a convergence of roads. The wealth 
of continents poured into the city placed at the junction of 
world highways. Constantinople became a community of mer- 
chant princes and of captains of industry of various nationali- 
ties. This is the spectacle afforded by an intimate insight into 
its society during Byzantine times. For a time the city’s triple 
wall swept around the world’s best-supplied warehouses. The 
harvests and products of great plains north of the Black Sea, 
consisting chiefly of wheat and other cereals, were collected and 
stored in Constantinople. Thither also were sent Asia Minor’s 
varied products. From Spain and Italy, from Germany and 
Russia, from India and Cathay, merchandise commanding high 
prices reached Constantinople partly for consumption, but 
mainly for redistribution. The northern lanes of traffic drew 
the furs, the slaves, the honey, and the wax of Scandinavia and 
Russia. With the currents of the Black Sea flowed a steady 
stream of spices, dyes, and gems found in remote corners of 
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Asia. Caffa, Tana, and Trebizond were the Black Sea harbors 
where caravan goods were transshipped to Constantinople. 
Arabs, Armenians, and Persians acted as gathering middlemen 
for the merchants of Byzantium, while the Slavs and Teutons 
of the wide Danube lane played the part of the distributing 
agents. 

Gradually after Constantine’s time, the silks, gums, and dye- 
stuffs of India were supplied to all of Northern Europe, as well 
as to a great part of the western districts of that continent by 
Byzantine merchants. The history of adventurous Byzantine 
navigators remains to be told. We know at any rate that by 
the 11th century, the Byzantine merchant navy occupied the 
first rank in numbers. The fact is that Byzantine emperors had 
always shown great interest in the Empire’s navy. This explains 
why Scandinavian, Teuton, or Anglo-Saxon adventurers could 
always rely on finding employment as sailors in Byzantium. 

Society in Byzantine Constantinople reflected the peculiar 
geographical situation which affected the destiny of the city. 
The ease with which commerce and industry could be under- 
taken at this center accounts for the creation of a wealthy and 
powerful Byzantine ‘bourgeoisie.’ This element was the main- 
stay of the Byzantine treasury. It was possible to tax its 
revenues and Byzantine government officials never neglected 
this opportunity of increasing state receipts. Finlay reminds 
us that taxation yields little where nobles and serfs constitute 
the only strata in the population.? In such a state opposition 
above and poverty below will thwart the revenue-collector’s 
efforts. A trading community, however, is the very foundation 
of power. Much of the civil and military superiority of the 
Byzantine Empire as well as its prestige depended on the tire- 
less activity of the merchant class in Byzantium. 

Of the great fortunes accumulated in the days of active trad- 
ing not a vestige has survived. Constantinople, buffeted by the 
strongest gales of history because of its site, is unlike other 
capitals situated more fortunately away from the highway of 
world casualty. In these many wealthy residents trace the 
origin of their riches to medieval times. We must therefore 
seek a more tangible manifestation of the influence of this site. 





? History of the Byzantine Empire, 717-867, p. 422. 
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This we find in the art which graces the city’s monuments. To 
follow the evolution of Byzantine architecture is to trace the 
growth of a style which has culled from East and West alike 
and which, while finally reaching the distinetive stage which we 
call Byzantine, nevertheless resumes in itself a blend of splendid 
conceptions originating in Asia and Europe. 

The single example of St. Sophia, where radiant glory and 
pious fervor are joined, will illustrate my thought. The basilica 
of Greek-Roman origin here underlies the cupola transplanted 
from Asia. Not only does the union of the two produce a char- 
acteristic Byzantine style, but each of these features have 
undergone modifications suggested by the creative genius of 
Byzantine architects. Thus the straight line of Roman basilicas 
is changed into a polygonal or curved outline, while the dome is 
eventually made to rest on the famous pendentive of Byzantine 
architecture. Through this combination the pomp of Asia and 
the piety of Europe’s Christianity were first brought together 
upon a site eminently indicated by nature for this union. It 
was no accident, but the unfolding of natural progress. In St. 
Sophia there is more than a concrete edifice of stone and marble. 
The noble sanctuary is the symbol of an idea suggested by the 
site over which it rises. By its dominating position Constanti- 
nople had become the capital of Eastern Christianity. Its mis- 
sion was to replace pagan by Christian ideals in Eastern lands. 
With this end in view it was customary to exact attendance of 
princes and ambassadors at the divine celebrations held in the 
‘athedrals of the Byzantine capital. All the beauty that fancy 
could create was requisitioned in order to impress foreigners 
with the greatness of a religion whose recognized head was the 
Byzantine Emperor. In this sense St. Sophia as well as the 
marvelous beauty of its interior decoration are products of 
the site we are investigating. 

One effect of the convergence of natural routes at Constanti- 
nople is illustrated by some of the conditions which marked the 
trade intercourse between Russians and Byzantines. In the 
10th and 11th centuries trading between Russia and Byzantium 
had aequired importance. But let us not forget that the trans- 
actions were almost always ratified at Constantinople. Thither 
came the Russians to settle particulars regarding their trading. 
The Greeks rarely went to Russia. In other words, owing to 
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its splendid position Constantinople had conferred upon its resi- 
dents the inestimable advantage of being able to wait for cus- 
tomers in their own shops without having to resort to the 
fatigues of travel in search of new markets. What was true for 
Russian traders was equally customary with merchants of other 
nationalities. But without such a privileged position the great 
city could never have attained the position of world emporium 
and clearing-house which made it so: conspicuous in medieval 
history. 

To call Constantinople a European city is a misnomer. The 
ties that link the capital to Asia have at all times been firmer 
than any bond with Europe. Having emerged from the period 
of provincialism which narrowed the outlook and interests of 
its inhabitants to their immediate neighborhood, and having 
become mistress of the Eastern Empire, the city at once assumed 
the position of leadership which was the appanage of its splen- 
did situation. It was on Asia, however, that she drew for the 
maintenance of her splendor and prestige. Asia Minor and 
the shorelands of the Black Sea abounded in natural wealth 
which was transferred in time to the capital city. Without Asia, 
Constantinople could never have played the glorious part which 
is hers in history. Asia’s claim on her is as great as that of 
Europe. 

The number of Asiatics at large in the city’s streets suffices 
to betray the strength of Asia’s hold over Constantinople. 
To-day, as in the past, there are more Asiatic residents of Con- 
stantinople than European. Garments of varied hues and pat- 
terns, everyone a memento of the past, predominate over the 
severe and less attractive attire of Western style. But the West 
is coming into its own, unfortunately for the artist perhaps, for 
year by year one sees more Asiatices discarding the clothes copied 
from models handed down by their fathers. 

Perhaps the chief reason of Asia’s attraction for Constanti- 
nople will be found in the fact that back in the early years of 
the city’s existence the highest civilization flourished on the 
Asiatic mainland, whereas a vaguely known barbarian world 
occupied the territory north and east of the Balkan ranges. 
This Asiatic influence has been unfortunate for the mentality 
of Constantinople’s citizens. It made the Byzantine mind par- 
tial to the ideals of Asia. And the world seen through Asiatic 
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eyes, be it Anatolian, Chinese, or of any intervening type, never 
was reality. It is fanecy’s creation robed in the garment of 
desire or hope. It brought the spirit of fatalism, that is to say 
of laziness, within the triple circle of walls raised by Theodosius. 
It has kept the matter-of-fact and logical mind of the West from 
obtdining the ascendancy in the city and hence throughout the 
length and breadth of territory which acknowledged the capital’s 
rule. 

A closer view of the site of the great city reveals the natural 
strength of the position. The city spreads in the shape of a 
triangle whose base on the west extends from the Golden Horn 
to the Sea of Marmora. Both the northern and southern sides 
contain numerous small bays which were utilized as harbors in 
Byzantine times. The apex of this triangle, a hump of pleasant 
green, is known as Seraglio Point and is the oldest section of 
the city. It was the site on which the Akropolis of pre-Roman 
days was built. Here the onlooker’s sweeping gaze embraces 
the splendid sight of the Bosporus, Golden Horn, and Sea of 
Marmora seen together. 

As a harbor the Golden Horn has ancient fame. <A chain 
across its mouth along the line of the first of the modern bridges 
closed it at will in medieval times. By its depth and the large 
area it covers it affords to-day a harbor in which the navies 
of the world can gather together. For beauty and practical 
advantages the site can be compared to no other, for it is 
at once city and country, river and sea, valley and hill, garden 
and grove. 

Constantinople, like Rome, had its seven hills. And the 
ancients who had a keen eye for majesty and dignity made 
good use of these emineneces and crowned their summits with 
notable edifices. Proceeding from east to west, we observe that 
the easternmost hill was converted into a pedestal to support 
the seraglio, St. Sophia, and the mosque of Sultan Ahmed. The 
Ilippodrome also ran lengthwise across its ridge. The valley 
which separates it from the next hill is the winding uphill road 
which runs from the outer Golden Horn shores past the Sublime 
Porte to St. Sophia. The mosque of Nouri-Osmanieh is built 
at the top of this second hill. Close by and still on the same 
eminence rises the porphyry column of Constantine the Great, 
better known as the Burnt Column. 
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From this second hill the height of land continues to the third 
through a ridge which overlooks the valley dividing them. The 
ralley may be remembered as the one in which access is had to 
the Grand Bazaar. The third hill is crowned by the imposing 
mosque of Suleyman the Magnificent. Here also rises the 
ancient palace of the sultans which later became the Seraskerat, 
or War Office. 

The aqueduct built by Valens crosses the next valley. Then 
comes the fourth hill with the mosque of Sultan Mohammed the 
Conqueror at its top. The fifth contains the mosque of Sultan 
Selim. The sixth hill is associated with the names of Byzantine 
Emperors rather than of Turkish Sultans. It was onee known 
as the hill of the Blachernae from the name of the palace which 
occupied the spot. The seventh is the Xerolophos, or Dry Hill. 
On it are found to-day the quarters known as the Alti Mermer 
and Psamathia. 

But if the site was open to the traffic of the world, it was also 
one of singularly difficult access in the last stretches of the 
roads which ended at its city gates. I must lay stress on this 
geographical combination, for it is the very foundation of the 
strength and influence of Constantinople. The triangular area 
which I have just described was partly encircled by a natural 
moat which proved more than once impassable to attackers. The 
enemy coming from Asia found that the width of this moat 
had often caused the failure of the city’s foes. If they advanced 
from the landward side, a short line of formidable walls extend- 
ing in a triple row from sea to sea arrested their progress. 
Beyond the sea and land walls nature had provided a series of 
advanced outposts of defence which have proved their worth to 
this very day. On land in Europe, the Balkans formed a mighty 
bulwark open here and there along defiles which could be eon- 
veniently defended. In Asia Minor, the hills of Bithynia and of 
the Trojan district dominated the approaches to the city. What 
such a site has meant for the city may be gathered from the 
fact that even the Turks, splendid soldiers as they were, failed 
to conquer the city during their westerly spread in the four- 
teenth century. Fully one hundred years were to elapse after 
their conquest of Eastern Balkan territory before they were able 
to become masters of the city. 

$y water the entrance of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea 
mouth of the Bosporus—both narrow, winding, and swept by 
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currents—seemed ideally devised for the protection of Constan- 
tinople. The whole world has witnessed the failure of a splen- 
didly equipped modern army to turn the Dardanelles by land. 
Why? Because of the line of hills rising in steps above the 
exceedingly narrow strip of shore which surrounded it. This 
narrow strip and the step-like hills explain why casualties passed 
the hundred thousand figure at this point in the recent Dar- 
danelles campaign. Courage was of no avail, for the defenders 
merely waited with their death-dealing machines and killed their 
assailants by the thousand. On the Black Sea side conditions 
are even worse, for the rocky hills there rise precipitously out 
of the sea. Neither was landing attempted here. 

Thus even in the gasps of Turkey’s death has Constantinople’s 
position added a short lease of life to the empire. The city, 
without which the entire edifice of Turkish imperialism would 
crumble to dust, cannot be approached by sea. A short defile, 
narrow and tortuous, the Bosporus forbids access to hostile 
ships at one end. A longer strait, the Dardanelles, equally 
impassable (as events have shown), guards the other end. Cur- 
rents here favor the besieged, and floating mines seattered over 
the flowing waters become a deadly menace to attacking invaders. 

3esides its advantages as a trading-center Constantinople was 
therefore the ideal site from a military standpoint for an 
empire which was constantly engaged in border fighting. As 
rulers whose dominions extended over Europe and Asia the 
Byzantine Emperors could not find a better location from which 
they could march out at the head of their armies or to which 
they could retire with greater convenience. To-day in European 
general staff colleges it is customary to teach that Constanti- 
nople is the apex of two triangles whose bases lie in Europe 
and Asia respectively. The base of the European triangle is 
the line drawn from Monastir to Pirot. In Asia the base line 
extends between Erzerum and the Cilician Gates. 

A remarkable and persistent influence of the site is presented 
by the cosmopolitan character of the city’s population. That 
representatives of both continents were fated to meet and live 
side by side at the border zone was inevitable. And society 
through the ages in Constantinople has been made up of ele- 
ments drawn from Europe and Asia. Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
Arabs, or Slavs of different nationalities all descended from 
aneestors that settled within the imperial precincts in times 
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immemorial elbow each other to-day with no less variety than 
at the time of Constantine, Justinian, or Basil. The city is a 
meeting-place of men and ideas which have never blended to 
produce a uniform type because on such a site the individuality 
of each element was maintained by a constant flow of new 
arrivals. The Londoner or Parisian of our day is an English- 
man or a Frenchman. A Washingtonian is an American. But 
in Constantinople, the scion of a very old family may be an 
Armenian, a Greek, a Turk, a Russian, or an Italian. 

Of the influence of that site in the history of the world much 
may be said. The achievement of Byzantine Emperors for the 
cause of civilization—no mean contribution—was made possible 
because the site of their imperial residence afforded them pro- 
tection against the destructive forees of barbarism which con- 
stantly threatened to arrest the march of progress. In the 
shelter of that site Constantine broke loose from the nefarious 
conservatism of pagan Rome and consecrated the city and 
empire to the cause of Christian ideals with which the cause 
of progress was at that time one. There also Justinian laid the 
foundations of a legal organization which has stood the test of 
time. Later the Iconoclast Emperors stayed the conquering 
march of Mohammedan soldiers in the East at the time when 
the Christians of the West were saved at Poitiers. The line of 
Macedonian sovereigns broke the power of the wild eastern 
hosts in the pay of the powerful Bulgarian kings. Even the 
Commeni, who had to fight against western and eastern bar- 
barians, owe much to the site. And if the Paleologi fell at last, 
history has recorded the odds against which they fought and the 
‘ indifference of Western nations to their fate. 

In estimating the future importance of this remarkable site 
it is necessary to remember that the tide of western civilization 
is now flowing eastward. Overland traffic between Europe and 
Asia, that is to say between European centers of industry and 
the Asiatic markets of consumption situated in the densely popu- 
lated regions of the eastern continent, is bound to pass through 
Constantinople because the city lies on the path of shortest dis- 
tance between the two centers. Even the air line which we 
must henceforth take into account passes over Constantinople 
in its shortest stretch between populous India and industrial 


Europe. 
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As in the past, the future political status of Constantinople 
is bound to be affected by such relations. To discuss this theme 
beyond the geographical problem in this paper is not my pur- 
pose. I shall therefore confine myself to pointing to the natural 
boundaries available in case Constantinople should be turned 
into a neutral city under international control, as has been sug- 
gested on various occasions. 

To internationalize the site of Constantinople implies inter- 
nationalization of the elongated belt of waterways comprising 
the Bosporus, Marmora, and Dardanelles. It is of the utmost 
interest to note that this region is a well-defined unit which, on 
the European mainland, extends westward so as to include the 
valley of the Erghene. In Asia its boundary is even better laid 
off by the valley of the Sakaria river and a long fault line which 
may be distinguished on a map by a string of lakes. Advantage 
could be taken of these geographical features for the establish- 
ment of a neutral zone with Constantinople as headquarters. 

But whatever the fate in store for Constantinople, the fact 
remains that from the time of Constantine’s selection of the city 
as imperial residence to our day, the history of Constantinople 
has more than once been a summary of world history. It is 
safe to predict an equally momentous future for the city as 
long as the value of its site to the inhabitants of the eastern 
hemisphere shall remain unimpaired. 
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The word ‘Indian’ in my title is intended as an equivalent 
of the uncouth ‘Amerindian,’ a monstrosity which I find it 
impossible to pronounce with equanimity. It is not my intention 
to point out what is common to all or to much of the savage 
world, such as belief in ghosts, in another world, in the mana of 
the inanimate, in the Hindu forms of Squantum and Tantum as 
shared under different names with sundry peoples, but to indi- 
cate closer resemblances between the Indians of the East and of 
the West. Not often do we find religious groups so isolated. 
All the religions of antiquity were more or less fused. Sume- 
rian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Celtic, the general 
foundation of European superstition, even the animal-gods of 
Africa and the Western origin of Japanese and also of Chinese 
culture—these are debatable topics bristling with queries. 
And now too we find even India invaded and the Persian con- 
quest anticipated by the Assyrian; nay, even the Seven Stats 
that used to shine so naturally above the Panjab are at present 
marked ‘made in Babylon.’ But thus far the genuineness of 
Indic invention has not yet been impugned to such an extent as 
to make it probable that our Redskins ever provided India with 
its religious beliefs, while only a few daring souls have ventured 
to urge that the primitive culture of America derives from the 
reckless merchants of Egypt or from the devoted missionaries 
of the Buddhist church. We have then an unusually fair field 
or two fair fields in which to study religious flora and fauna 
presumably of independent creation. That no sane historian 
believes in a common root or seed of the growths found therein, 
this fact makes what in itself would be merely an interesting 
collection of parallels a valuable exhibit, in that it demonstrates 
how near and yet how far may be religious phenomena alike in 
form yet diverse in origin. 

A parallel which elucidates a custom may well serve as a 
beginning. In Sanskrit literature we have numerous references 
to the vermilion line traced on a woman’s head at the parting 


of the hair. In epic and drama it is always spoken of as a mere 
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adornment. As such it figures in the poetical description of 
dark clouds parted for a moment by a vivid streak of lightning 
‘like the vermilion line between a woman’s cloudy hair.’ In 
America, as an introduction to the parallel I would remind you 
that among the Siouan tribes it was customary at certain stages 
of a girl’s life to paint red dots upon various parts of her body 
and that a dance with prayer was performed at each dot. In 
other words, this equivalent of tattooing’ was a religious act, 
performed obviously with the intent of guarding the girl by 
means of the red paint. Now, however, the perfect parallel is 
found among the Blackfeet and Crow Indians, whose women 
were all adorned (note that it is here an adornment only) with 
a vermilion line drawn from the forehead to the crown at the 
parting of the hair. When we consider the religious significance 
of red paint as applied to village idols in India it is almost 
inevitable to conclude that the Indic and Indian means of 
beautifying women had a similar religious origin and that the 
thing of beauty was originally intended as a safeguard forever. 
Yet even without any explanation it is rather interesting to 
find the Rani and the squaw adorned in the same way. 
Speaking of hair, I am tempted to violate my own rule and 
touch on one belief not confined to Indic and Indian thought. 
Nothing in religion is so curious as the persistence with which 
old ideas, quite outworn and yet potent, survive. You all know 
how savages believe in a hair-soul, that is in a hair-power, a 
spiritual vigor implicit in hair, to express it in terms slightly ~ 
in advance of the hair-soul belief. Many traces of this remain 
in India. The ritual use of hair, the prayer over the first hairs 
cut from a child’s head, the hiding of hair, etc., all hark back 
to this superstition. In America the same superstition takes 
many well-known forms. The Indians of Mexico and Peru 
offered the eyebrow-hairs in casual sacrifice to the Sun-god. 
Hair burned upon the mountain-top was offered to the sun in 
divination. In the North, the scalping of a foe was primarily 
to control the hair-soul and it was believed that the scalped 
Indian remained in the next world subject to him who held the 
scalp. That is the reason that the scalper not only took the 
scalp, but wore it. It was not a decoration but a deed of owner- 
ship; whoever held it possessed the soul of the scalpee. Now 


*, Regular tattooing was practised on the Peruvian littoral. 
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this belief in hair-power was still strong enough among some of 
the Northern tribes to give the chieftainship to the man with the 
longest hair. Some of the Mandan Indians grew hair six feet 
long and when an election took place this hair sometimes grew 
a foot longer. It was suspected that horse-hair was often deftly 
interwoven with a hero’s locks and on several occasions it was 
charged that a chief owed his election to his pony rather than 
to his own spiritual superiority. I think it is most probable 
that an unadulterated form of this belief lies at the root of the 
rule which prohibited an Aztee priest of the Sun-god from 
ever cutting his hair. As with Samson’s hair, there is here 
a clear connection with sun-strength; in fact in Mexico sun- 
beams are called sun-hair and Uitzilopochtli as sun-representa- 
tive appears as ‘hair of the sun.’ One parallel at least may be 
pointed out here. The different clans in the Peruvian state 
were distinguished by the way in which their hair was dressed, 
tressed, parted, top-knotted, tufted, etc., which is just the way 
the Indie clans were distinguished.’ 

Speaking of clans I would remind you of the decimal system 
of organization recommended in the Hindu law-books, in accord- 
ance with which a group of ten families or villages forms part 
of a larger group of a hundred, this of a thousand, and a general 
overseer is over all. So the Peruvian state is based on ten 
families, part of a larger group of one hundred, and this of a 
thousand. The priestly caste at the head has the privilege of 
not being obnoxious to capital punishment, just like a Brahman. 
But among the Chibchas or Muiseans of Colombia there is a more 
remarkable resemblance. The high-priest is like a Buddhist 
’ Lama, secluded and too holy to touch earth; he belongs to an 
inherited hierarchy, though individually elected. The whole 
Chibcha constitution divides the people into four castes, priests, 
warriors, agriculturists (including traders and craftsmen), and 
helots or tributary nomads, almost an exact duplication of the 
Hindu caste-system. The priests are hereditary in the female 
line and act as shamans, judges, and executioners. 


? In Peru, the first cutting of a child’s hair was done by an elder relative, 
who used a stone knife. The Inca crown-prince’s lock was first cut by the 
high-priest. In some South American states a hair-cut was a privilege 
and long hair was a mark of servitude, religious belief yielding to con- 
venience. 
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The soul-problem touched on above raises the question whether 
the Indie and Indian views agree in any marked way. Besides 
hair-soul, as all students of lower religions know, there is a soul 
or power inherent in various parts of the body, notably in the 
saliva or spittle. Thus in the Rig-Veda a girl preparing food 
for a god chews the grain first. The subject has been adequately 
discussed by L. von Schroeder. Now this chewing of grain in 
divine rites is found among our Indians. Among the Hopi, for 
example, there is a sacrifice of chewed grain and the Peruvian 
acca is prepared by women who first chew and then boil and 
ferment it, because, as is expressly said in both cases, saliva is 
medicinal. Another point in regard to the soul. The Northern 
Indian believes in metempsychosis in life, that is, a wizard 
becomes a wolf (were-wolf), but seldom believes that a dead 
man is reborn as an animal. Yet the dead are reborn as men, 
finding their growth-soul among the bones preserved for that 
purpose. Moreover the Dakotas believed that to become a 
wizard one must be born again four times in the same body, 
dreaming of gods between the times of reincarnation, and this 
seems to be a true theory of metempsychosis. I would say that 
though in theory according to Brahman belief a man may be 
reborn as anything, yet it is generally assumed that the rein- 
carnation will be in human form. In regard to the dead, they 
are not buried among some of the Plain Indians but hung upon 
trees or raised on primitive towers of silence, as were the dead 
Parsi and some Hindus (thus the Mandans and Siouan tribes 
generally). Mummification is not Indic, so I will not stop to 
explain the mummies of Peru, but I should like to compare the 
killing of objects put into the grave in Peru and India. The 
warrior’s bow is broken in the Vedic burial hymn because it 
must be dead like its master; so in Peru all objects for the next 
life are killed or broken. The Peruvian widow also like the 
Hindu is expected but not formally required to commit suttee. 
Death is called the Shade in Peru, Supay, and this Shadow as 
god (to whom sacrifice is made) is like Chaya, Shadow, as a 
name of Siva (but cf. also Celtic Scath as a giant as well as 
Shade). Instead of gods carried into battle (this is common; 
they were wrapped-up images) such as Mextli, the Chibchas 
sometimes carried the mummified corpses of great warriors, as 
the Peruvian Chancu carried the body of Uscovilea, a former 
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hero. This seems to imply that the warrior was still potent, 
but it may have been merely to inspire courage. Sacrifice to 
the Manes is common to all tribes and requires no comment, 
but the Digger sacrificed to a dog as ancestor; he was a Dog- 
man, such as is also found in India. Of dogs in hell or leading 
to hell, there are two, but not of the same race. The Aztec dog 
is black and the Peruvian is red. 

A word may be said here of creation-myths. The Eskimos 
believe that woman was created from man’s thumb, as Daksa 
in India is created from Brahman’s toe, but there is no close 
resemblance. The creator and cosmic egg may appear in the 
story of Manco Capac, Great Man (cf. Purusa), and Mama Ocllo, 
but Ocllo is also understood as the moon. On the other hand 
the paired gods of the Hopi are like the androgynous deity of 
India. These pairs are usually the male and his female counter- 
part, like Indra Indrani, but sometimes, as in Mexico, two 
brother suns are found. One of the most interesting parallels 
is that on the higher plane of speculation found in Mexico. As 
is well known, Brahman in India receives as creator little homage 
because he is no longer active. So in Mexico in the higher realm 
of theology there was a creator-god, but he received no sacrifice 
and generally he was identified with the national Uitzilopochtli 
or regarded as a god of medicinal power who sent and cured 
diseases. But children’s diseases were caused by hags, who 
were in fact the ghosts of women dying in childbirth, and were 
associated with the god of war and lightning, so that these 
mothers appeared in the form of lightning-flashes. Now this is 
a perfect parallel to the Mothers accompanying Siva. Their 
main function was to send diseases to children, just as in India, 
and they too were attendants of the god of battle and storm. 
Before leaving this Aztec pantheon I must mention Tezcatlipoca, 
who is the stern god of law and justice. He spies upon men 
and wanders about looking for those who disregard his laws. 
As good a parallel to Varuna as could be found, and no need to 
go to Babylon to find him! 

To touch again upon the subject of personal markings, which 
I introduced above by accident apropos of the hair-parting, I 
would call attention to the resemblance between the sectarian 
markings of the devotees of Visnu and Siva, the one vertical 
and the other horizontal, and the markings on the figures of 
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Mexican gods, the agricultural gods having vertical and the 
hunting-gods having horizontal stripes. There seems, however, 
to be no inner connection in these practices, though there is a 
striking likeness, for Visnu and agriculture and vertical lines 
may be said to make one group, as Siva and hunting and 
horizontal lines make another. But apropos of women there is 
another curious coincidence. According to Hindu law a girl is 
married at 11 or 12 or younger and a man at 24 or 30. In North 
America the girl was married at 11 or 12 (in Peru at eighteen 
to twenty) and the man at twenty-four. At his initiation the 
Siouan boy had to stand on a stone while the priest prayed for 
his welfare to the four quarters as divine beings, Winds or 
Directions. Now the stone in this ritual is distinctly said to 
represent earth, and this reminds us that at her wedding a girl 
in India has to stand on a stone, which also as an emblem of 
firmness represents the earth. 

The four divine Winds or Directions just mentioned are a 
perfect parallel to the Hindu four gods of the quarters, in 
regard to whom I have written elsewhere. The gods of the quar- 
ters or directions in India are of course subsidiary gods; they 
have been subdued by the greater gods of a higher cult. But 
they are old and in antiquity are very lofty gods, to whom are 
sometimes added two more, the god of the zenith and the god 
of the nadir. Now in America these gods were almost the only 
real gods acknowledged by the Northern tribes. For example, 
in the seventeenth century the Algonkins themselves said that 
they had only these four gods and him above. In some of the 
rituals again, the Hopi Indians added to the four the one below 
and the one above, just as the Hindus did. I need not remind 
you that the number four is interwoven with the whole religious 
ritual of America from Maine to Cuzco in Peru. The tree of 
life was a four-fold cross in Mexico, for example, which 
betokened weal in four directions, a svastika, and all the religious 
ceremonial turned about this number, circumambulations of the 
temple, the dishes to receive the sacrificial blood, the number of 
priests, ete., were fours or multiples of four. There can be no 
question but that the four chief Hindu gods of the old pantheon, 
Agni, Yama, Varuna, Indra, are really names given to the same 
four divine quarters as those of the American Indians. May I 
add an inconsequent note, on the subject of the tree of life? As 
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emblem of weal and hence of health, it was itself, this Aztec 
svastika, a quasi-divine thing, a sort of Aesculapius, and to it 
was made a sacrifice—of what? You will not be surprised to 
hear that it was a cock, almost the ‘cock of Aesculapius’ in 
Mexican form. The cock is the bird that announces the sun (as 
in the Avesta) and hence the bird of health; consequently a 
sacrifice to health is the cock. This association is reflected, very 
dimly I admit, in the association of the health-giving rain with 
the peacock in India. The direct parallel here fails, for the 
Hindu cock is the bird of the god of battles, obviously as a 
fighting bird. 

I have intimated that whereas the Hindus gave gods to their 
four quarters, the Redskins simply deified the quarters without 
giving them divine names. But the impact of the higher faith 
has had an effect in Yucatan not unlike that in India. For in 
Yucatan the four direction-deities have not been rejected by the 
Catholic Church but adroitly incorporated into it as ministers 
of the Trinity and here not only are the four directions repre- 
sented by four colors (this is general, though the colors are not 
always identical), but they have been named; the god of the 
east (red) is now St. Dominic; of the north (white), St. Gabriel ; 
of the west (black), St. James; and of the south (yellow), Mary 
Magdalene. After this fashion has many an ancient deity been 
preserved beyond his natural retiring-age. You will remember 
that it was in the nineteenth century that Grecian peasants were 
still praying to the image of Demeter and perhaps at this very 
moment the girls of Sicily are singing that exquisite hymn to 
Venus recorded but lately by Professor Ridgeway’s friend :— 

O santa Venera, 

Si bella, si tenera, 

Che in Paradiso 

Tripa avanti Gesi! 
There is to me something very alluring in this conversion of 
Venus into a saint dancing before Gesu and in turning the gods 
to whom our Indians used to pray into such saints as Gabriel 
and Mary Magdalene. Just so, we may be sure, four gods of 
direction, functioning as such or as winds, were worshiped first 
in India, until later they renounced their anonymity in favor 
of Agni, Indra, and the other gods who had names but were 
originally without relation to the four points or winds. You 
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may ask, perhaps in jest, whether the intrusion of Mary Mag- 
dalene is not something quite without parallel, a feminine ele- 
ment not recognized in India. But I shall point to Bhartrhari, 
who sings of a Dikkanya, or feminine guardian of direction. 
This is as good a place as any to compare the gods themselves. 
There is no doubt that the Aztecs are merely a southern wave 
of Shoshonean Indians and their gods are in fact only gigantic 
figures already known in smaller shape in the North. But I 
shall not go into details here, nor point out the closer similarity 
between Indra and Tlaloc, Yama and the god of Mictlan, Varuna 
and Viracocha (in Peru), and Agni and the ‘old old’ god of fire, 
since these nature-gods are in part not unlike other foreign gods 
having similar functions. Yet there are a few points in respect 
of the gods which I cannot leave unnoticed. Tlaloe as god of 
war and fertility has priests dressed as frogs who to induce 
rain have to imitate frogs and quack like them. The Hopi have 
a frog-drama of fertility, where reproduction is drastically 
represented. In Peru the summer solstice (December) is intro- 
duced by a purificatory flogging and a tug of war on a vari- 
colored rope of four colors. The Eskimos have a similar tug 
by men representing two kinds of birds, the issue of the strife 
being prophetic of the year. Finally there is the Tunja year- 
end feast, in which twelve men in red dramatize a dirge around 
one man in black, obviously an American lament for Adonis, as 
the year-contest is a drama of magical content for the assurance 
of a good year, probably of the same sort as the Bogota harvest- 
festival in which men appear in masks and animal-skins. In 
the Hopi performance the vegetation-god, Miyinwu, is actually 
decked with corn and has the signs of sun and rain, and the 
dance around this figure is almost a maypole-dance.* Some of 








*In the Oraibi Soyal ceremony (of nine days at the winter solstice) the 
mask is decorated with figures of frogs, imitation ears of corn-husks, 
red horse-hair, and eagle feathers. A sort of svastika-fringe runs around 
the top. The performing Katcinas talk in a disguised voice, imitate 
cohabitation, and make constant use of saliva and honey (spat from the 
mouth). One man represents a (sun-)hawk. A special figure images 
Miyinwu (spirit of generation). The Star priest revolves the Sun-image, 
being baptized by the (representative of the) war-god, while a song is 
sung in honor of the feathered-serpent, Léléekon, and the Sun-priest dances. 
The sacred bahos are sticks, marked as male and female, symbols and 
eausers of all good luck but chiefly of fertility, which are finally deposited 
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these zlements appear in the Hindu drama of Krsna and Kamsa. 
To mention briefly a few points in connection with the other 
gods. The Hades of Mictlan is reached by traversing under- 
ground deserts, rough hills, winds that cut like knives, and four 
or nine streams. One passes to the next world over a log or a 
bridge made of spider-thread (Northern and Southern, respec- 
tively) and some of the Algonkins believe that the parting of the 
ways to good and evil worlds is revealed by a lightning-flash, 
while a spirit guides the good on farther to paradise, which, I 
admit, is rather Persian than Indic. Persian too, or Zoroastrian, 
is the fervent conviction of the Peruvian sun-worshipers expressed 
in the phrase, ‘the army of the Incas is the army of the Lord 
(Sun-god),’ though the spirit of the utterance infuses Indic 
thought as well. Of the fire-god I will say only that he is repre- 
sented as black-green-yellow, that he hid in water (also in stone), 
and that the fire is solemnly renewed each year by all Indians, 
from the Sioux to the Peruvians, who had a solemn fire-renewal 
at Rimae every June. All these are Hindu Agni-traits. Fur- 
ther it is interesting to note the sacred character of the sacrificial 
straw. On the Plains this is usually of sage. Thus in the 
Cheyenne Fifth Paint the priest carefully spreads the sacrificial 
sage-bushes in four heaps for the four gods of direction and 
one more for the sun, on which the priest dances and others sing 
to the sun. Here, too, I must refer to the swinging-ceremony 
still retained by the Plain-Indians and called ‘looking at the 
sun,’ which I cannot doubt is identical with the sun-swinging 
ceremony of India. In America the Indian has hooks placed 





in the Sun-house, after being first consecrated with meal and honey-saliva. 
They are usually made for cloud-deities; but sometimes for the dead who, 
gratified by this attention, will send good crops to the Hopi. The ritual 
smoking is chiefly for ‘cloud-making.’ Fasting, bathing, and prayer make 
part of the rite, in which the powdered hearts and intestines of slain 
enemies are used as magical fertility-powers. The number four is con- 
spicuous in the ritual though the altar-stones are arranged for six direc- 
tions (in color they are here yellow-north, green-west, red-south, white- 
east, black-zenith, variegated-nadir). 

See Dorsey and Voth, FCM Pub. 53 (1901). 

*The ‘freeing of the horse’ by the Pawnees is a sacrifice ‘to the spirit,’ 
possibly to the sun. The rite itself reminds one of the horse of conquest 
in India, but the animal is set free as a sacrifice and remains a sacred 
animal. 
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under the muscles of his back and swings all day or till he 
is exhausted. The idea of a sun-boat also appears in America 
(Algonkin) and it is tempting to see in this a survival of the 
swing, perhaps to connect it even with the Vedic sage’s excur- 
sion in the boat or swing of the heaven-god. 

It will not be necessary to refer to fertility-charms of the 
heart’s blood (Aztec) nor to the fertility-goddess Mayauel, who 
rides upon a tortoise, as does Ayopechtli, the birth-goddess ; 
but, in passing by other aspects of serpent-cult as vegetation- 
deity (the relation between serpent and fertility is too common 
to be useful), I would call attention to the thoroughly Indic 
notion connected with the winged-serpent Quetzalcoatl, who, 
‘coiled up as a snake, waits for the beginning of the new era,’ 
exactly as Visnu sleeps on his coiled-up Naga. There is in 
Quetzalcoatl a Messianic idea that he will return bringing a new 
age, although, as god of the east and so of the east wind he 
sometimes descends so low as to be nothing more than wind or 
breeze, and as a breeze he lulls to sleep and so is invoked by 
thieves to put to sleep the persons who are to be robbed, as the 
Vedic thief has a little prayer lulling his victims to sleep. This 
leads me to remark that the Indian conception of the divine 
voice is always that of a low indistinct murmur, an unintelligible 
voice of sacred character understood only by the priest. In 
India the voice of gods reflects their natural phenomenal charac- 
ter and is always a loud roar, unless indeed the god goes dis- 
guised. And the unintelligible murmur is rather that of the 
unintelligible ancient dialect. Before parting from the sun I 
may add that the primitive Aztec oath is one taken by sun and 
earth, and that the one who swears does so by touching earth 
and putting it to his lips. In India the one who swears also 
touches earth but I do not know that he ‘eats earth.’ 

Only remotely connected with the gods is the teaching in 
regard to the five ages found in Mayan and Mexican cosmology 
but in a fragmentary condition. By comparing the different 
accounts it seems that there was a theory of five ages called 
suns. The fifth age or sun has no name; it is the present age. 
The four ages preceding this are called the ages of Earth, Fire, 
Air, and Water, but the Aztecs have incorporated their own gods 
as regents of these ages. The pre-Aztec conception appears to 
be that the first age was destroyed by beasts, who devoured the 
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men and giants of that Earth-age. Then came the Fire-age, 
destroyed by storms, when men became monkeys. Then 
followed the Air-age, when Tlaloc sent rain and lightning 
out of the air. This was followed by the Water-age of 
Chalahuitlicue, when a deluge destroyed the earth and men 
became fishes. Here again the five ages are rather Greek than 
Indic, but the conception of the final deluge (the deluge idea 
being pan-American) is that of the end of the aeon familiar 
to Indie thought. Also the idea that the gods are swept away 
with the end of the age is reflected in the anxiety with which 
the end of the calendar cycle is looked upon. At the close of 
this (fifty-two years) there is the greatest fear lest the sun may 
not rise and services are held, directed to the continuation of 
his existence. By the way, it may be mentioned also that the 
Hindus believe that the gods go away every year and for a 
season the world is god-less. So too in Peru there is an anxious 
moment called ‘Return of the gods,’ when the gods, who all 
have been away somewhere, are returning. In September there 
is a mark discovered on a heap of maize put there for this pur- 
pose, and when the priest discovers the ‘foot-step of the god’ 
great joy follows with a drunken orgy, for the gods may end 
with the age and no man knows when that shall be. 

This drunken orgy is, as in India, part of a divine service. 
Communion with the Indian god was obtained through intoxica- 
tion, as it was obtained also through eating the victim identified 
with the god. The intoxicating octli was itself a divinity like 
Soma, and when in Colombia, for example, on a pilgrimage (for 
pilgrimages to holy watering places were as common as in India) 
a man got so drunk as to die, he was regarded as having sacri- 
ficed himself and became a sainted character. Only in one 
respect the Mexican differed from the Hindu, for in Mexican 
Tarascan we are told that divine intoxication was also induced 
by smoking! 

Speaking of communion with divinity I should like to call 
attention also to the proxy gods of Mexico and Peru in the 
shape of dough-images like those eaten in lieu of the animal 
victim by the Visnuite. At certain divine festivals images of 
the Aztee gods, for example, were made of dough, and when the 
image had been shot to pieces the dough-fragments were 
devoured as pieces of the god. The communion by intoxication 
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seems to be rather that of the supposedly divine exaltation than 
by drinking of the divine blood, and this is substantiated by the 
parallel use of tobacco, the ‘communion’ here being necessarily 
that of ecstasy implicitly understood as of divine origin. 

In Peru religion was rather more elevated than in the North. 
Thus the baptism of the Northern Indians (like that of the 
Hindus) became total immersion and so the intoxicant itself 
became a divinity. Here too we have the only approach to a 
trinity, not like ours but quite like that of India, for just as 
Brahman, Visnu, and Siva represent only different sectarian 
and eventually different geographical conceptions of one highest 
god, each highest being then equated with its sectarian-geograph- 
ical rival, so in Peru the great god was really a combination of 
the Incas’ Sun-god as highest god, with the highest god of the 
littoral, Panchacamac, and the highest inland god of the 
Quichuas, overcome by the Incas, the lake-god Viracocha. It is 
to this Viracocha-Panchacamac as at once creation-, water-, and 
sun-god that the most intellectual Peruvians prayed as to the 
Supreme Deity, generally invoked by the Peruvian Inca as 
Viracocha. May I close with citing some of the verses addressed 
to this god, not without an implicit question as to whether, if 
they were found in India, we should not think it necessary to 
refer them to a Babylonian origin ? 

‘O Viracocha, Lord of the universe, whether thou art male or 
female, lord of reproduction, whatsoever thou mayest be, Lord 
of divination, where art thou? God above, god below, god all 
around, thy throne and scepter splendid! Oh hear me, whether 
from the sky above, or from the sea beneath, or wherever thou 
mayest be. Creator of all the world, maker of all men, lord of 
all lords, my eyes fail me, longing to see thee; for the sole long- 
ing to know thee. O might I behold thee, might I but know 
thee, might I understand thee! But do thou look upon me, for 
thou knowest me. The sun and the moon, the day and the night, 
the summer and winter—verily thou hast not ordained them for 
naught; but they travel in order to their places, as thou, O my 
god, hast assigned them; they come to the end that thou hast 
determined, going whithersoever thou pleasest. Thou holdest 
the royal scepter (thou art my lord); hear thou me; choose 
me; keep me from weariness, save me from death.’ 

So also eries the Vedic poet, ‘O would that I might see my 
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god!’ and he, too, admires the unceasing procession of the days 
and seasons. 

A bit from another hymn: ‘Wilt thou make known to me who 
thou really art? Art thou what I thought thee, or art thou a 
phantom, a thing that makes fear? O could I know it, O could 
it be shown me! Thou who hast made me of earth and of clay, 
look thou upon me; old am I, dying; but thou art my maker.” 

Here the parallel is not verbal, but this and the first extract 
express the tone of those Vedic hymns which are now referred 
to the West with the idea that they are too lofty for India’s 
thought. I too would refer to the West, but much farther West 
than Babylon, and refer not the Vedic hymns, but those who 
think that an Indian (or Hindu) may not also have ideas and 
emotions and the use of language similar to that of other people 
when religiously exalted. 

This does not imply that it is not quite legitimate to make 
comparisons when connection is otherwise probable; only that 
it is temerarious to base connection even on a close similarity. 





*Sir Clements R. Markham, The Incas of Peru, 1910, p. 100 (from the 
translation of Miguel Mossi of Bolivia, 1892). 














BRIEF NOTES 


Indra and other Gods of War and Fertility combined 


As a note to my article ‘Indra as God of Fertility,’ JAOS 
36. 242-268, I should like to add an example or two of similar 
deities and at the same time complement the matter of Indra 
with an account kindly furnished me by Sir George Grierson, 
of the modern position in Hindu folklore of this husband of 
‘Indra-rani.’ 

In American mythology there are numerous examples of gods 
of thunder and lightning functioning as fertility-gods. Indeed 
this may be said to be the normal réle of such deities. The 
peculiar war-god of the Aztecs is, to be sure, interpreted as a 
sun-god, Uitzilopochtli, but an older god than this Aztec was 
the Nahuan Xipe, the yellow god later regarded (because yel- 
low) as the god of goldsmiths. Before his office was so restricted 
he was the god of the yellow grain, but at the same time he was 
a god of war. For this reason his sacrificial victims were made 
to perish by a kind of gladiatorial combat; but when dead 
their hearts were spread on the ground as fertility-charms. 
Then again the Nahuan Tlaloc is both god of thunder and light- 
ning and fertility-god and the Mayan Chac, who almost dupli- 
cates Tlaloc, is god of thunder and fertility and also war-god, 
whose feasts however remain fertility-festivals, in which a dog’s 
heart, sacrificed to the god, is magically treated for rain. 

In Peru, Inti-allapa or Illapa, as thunder and lightning, car- 
ries a club, a sling, and a stone, and his fertility-stones are 
found all over the country. Like other gods of this sort he 
is a mountain-god. The raging storm with the hissing light- 
ning easily develops the idea of a war-god, but the rain and 
the hissing snake, which regularly represents lightning, as easily 
connect this war-god with fertility. Or rather, the god of fer- 
tility appears in the form of a war-god from the beginning. 
Hence Mars is both at once. It has occurred to me that the 
Irish Fomorach might owe their doubtful nature to this fact. 
One school interprets the Fomorach as gods of storm and death ; 
another insists upon it that they are not death-gods but fer- 
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tility-gods. Why not both in one, as in Germany Woden was 
god of death and of fertility ? 

Under date of February 12, 1917, Sir George Grierson writes 
that, in Behar, village folklore associates Durga with ‘the seven 
Indras’ as their sister. In the cycle of ballads about Lorik, the 
hero-son of Durga’, she is represented as making them impotent, 
that is, depriving them of their natural function as fertility- 
powers. Durga in this tale and elsewhere is the goddess 
who causes impotence. The Indras appear always as a group 
and are not individualized; their wife is ‘Indra-rani, evidently 
a corruption of Indrani.’ It is pleasant to learn from the same 
communication that Sir George Grierson hopes some day to 
edit and translate this Lorik cycle. 


E. WASHBURN HopkKINS 
Yale University 


A Note on ‘The Year’s Work in Oriental Archaeology’ 


In this JouRNAL, vol. 36, page 348, I made the misstatement 
that the Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York had completed its work. This is not the fact; it 
has continued its work without interruption since the beginning 
of the war, and will so continue until further notice. The only 
change in the work is that the staff has been somewhat reduced. 
It was this fact, together with having heard that Mr. Lythgoe, 
in charge of the expedition, had returned to America, that made 
me believe that the work had been concluded, and that the pub- 
lication of the results had begun. The following statement, 
coming from the Museum itself, should therefore be borne in 
mind in this connection: 

‘The Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian Expedition has prosecuted its 
main programme in Egypt without interruption since the war began, and 
is still at work, with its regular appropriation without any disposition to 
relax its activities. The only change that has been effected in the pro- 
gramme of the expedition since the war began was a slight reduction in 
the scale of the field work, owing chiefly to the fact that three members 
of the staff are in the British Army. As is well known, the Egyptian 
Department of the Metropolitan Museum has been engaged upon an exten- 
sive installation of its new Egyptian galleries, and has also embarked 
upon a very extensive publication programme, of which the first volume of 
one series has appeared. Thus the enlarged activities of the Egyptian 
Department of the Museum have been undergoing readjustment to keep 
pace with the field work.’ 
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Since the publication of my article, an article has appeared 
to which I would call attention. In Part 1 of the Museum Jour- 
nal of the University Museum in Philadelphia for 1917, there is 
published a paper by Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher, called ‘Exca- 
vations at Gizeh’ and describing part of the work of the Eckley 
B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt. 

On page 352, footnote 5a, I make the mistake of saying that 
the volume by Bell is on the site of Sardis. This should be 
changed, of course, to a volume on the coins found there. In the 
series of the publications on Sardis it is Volume 11, part I. A 
review of this book will be found in the Revue Archéologique, 
Series V, vol. 4 (1916), p. 323. 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUucE, JR. 


Museum, University of Pennsylvania 


Postage Stamps of the Hijaz 





4 QURSH % QURSH 





Only the briefest reports have percolated into this country 
of the newly formed independent state of the Hijaz, covering 
the Holy Territory of Mecca and Medina, the sacred cities of 
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Islam. That the new state is an accomplished fact is proved 
documentarily by postage stamps, cuts of which are here 
reproduced. 

The legend at the top of each reads: barid hijdzi, ‘Hijaz 
Post’: in the center field is read makkat al-mukarramat, ‘Mecca 
the Honorable.’ At the bottom is given the denomination, 
quarter-qursh, half-qursh, and full qursh (ségh, ‘at par’). 
Qursh is the native Arabic word for the Turkish piastre. 
Further the Hijra date 1334 is given. The respective colors are 
green, red, and blue. The stamps are beautifully designed and 


executed. 
J. A. M. 


PERSONALIA 


The death!is reported of Dr. Roperr Gautuier, Adjunct 
Director in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, at the age of 
40 years. He died Sept. 11, 1916, from wounds received in 
action as a captain of infantry. An Iranian philologist, he 


was particularly known for his labors in the decipherment of 
the Soghdian dialect. He has left his family in distress, and a 
committee has been formed to aid them, the American section 
of which is presided over by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, Chicago. 


Prof. RupotpH E. BrueNNow, Assyriologist and Arabist, Pro- 
fessor at Princeton University, died April 14, 1917. He became 
_a member of this Society in 1911. 


Prof. A. T. OumstTeap, of the University of Missouri and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Branch of this Society, 
has accepted a professorship in History at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., the appointment to go into effect with the 
next academic year. 








